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To present an issue of Exponent II focusing on 
marriage may seem trite to some, offensive to 
others, painful for those who long for but as yet 
have been denied the marriage experience, As we 
went about preparing this issue on Mormon mar- 
riage, we came across a plentitude of material on 
the subject--not necessarily Mormon marriage, but 
marriage in general. There was the special Ee- 
quire issue on "women" and the special MS, issue 
on "men," and somewhere the twain did meet. 


But for Mormons, "the twain" is a risky topic, 
for in many ways marriage is the bedrock of the 
Church, It is a prerequisite for entrance into 
the celestial kingdom and thus for godhood, The 
Church's family orientation is one of its primary 
drawing cards for converts, at least in the United 
States. Priesthood, Relief Society, Mutual, and 
Primary all emphasize the importance of families 
and offer lessons and homilies on how to create 
happy marriages and therefore happy families that 
are like "a bit of heaven on earth." 


The subject of marriage has been on a lot of 
minds, particularly ours as we prepared this 
issue, There is a certain irony in the fact that 
we are both single parents--one divorced, one 
widowed--and we can tell you that the old saw 
appears to be true: You don't truly appreciate 
something until it's gone. (Ann: "And I don't 
just mean the easy parts--the support of one 
another, the intimacy, the shared history. I 
miss as much the squabbles--all right--the out 
and out squalls, the constant jockeying for posi- 
tion, and the struggles as psyche chafes against 
psyche in the process or growth." Heather: "As 
a single parent I am acutely aware of the need 
for support in fulfilling my role and at the same 
time developing my own spiritual and temporal 
potential, It is that kind of support--shared 


concern and responsibility for providing for the 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
needs of each family member--that marriage was 
meant to provide and that I miss.") 


The Eequire issue on women (June 1984) had an 
article called "The Partnership" by Anthony Brandt 
that contained some interesting insights. He 
quoted a book on marriage by Phyllis Rose: "I 
believe marriage to be the primary political 
experience in which most of us engage as adults." 
He then goes on to say that marriage is a mixture 
of a lot of things: sex, companionship, a buffer 
against loneliness. "Few of us can develop as 
human beings in isolation; we need close, long- 
lasting relationships, intimacy and opposition, 
love and its demands for self-sacrifice to stretch 
our souls to flourish," 


Balancing these individual needs is not a 
trivial matter. That is why we chose "Conjugal 
Conundrums" as the title for the panel discussion 
Exponent II sponsored at the Sunstone Symposium 
last August. A conundrum is anything that puz- 
zles. As Judy Cannon said when introducing the 
panelists: "The conjugal relationship has so 
many dimensions and is so complex that it is 
often a puzzle." 


Excerpts from this panel are included in this 
issue along with articles that speak clearly to 
the basic issues of marriage, specifically Mormon 
marriage. The messages come from experience, 
from trials, and from the hearts, 


Heather Cannon 
Northfield, Illinois 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 





Sunstone Symposium 1984: 


A Personal Review 


The 1984 Sunstone Theological Symposium began 
with an extraordinary evening session: Leonard 
Arrington, Valeen Tippetts Avery, Richard Bushman, 
and Jan Shipps all speaking about "The Joseph 
Everybody (and Nobody) Knew: Recent Portraits of 
the Mormon Prophet." Besides learning about Jo- 
seph Smith, I also learned about Leonard, Valeen, 
Richard, and Jan, putting faces together for the 
first time with names that I have read so often 
under titles. This process of connecting unfa- 
miliar faces with familiar names continued to 
surprise and reward me all through the symposium, 
I repeatedly chose from my program writers that I 
recognized from past reading and walked into 
lecture rooms to find that Eugene England, for 
instance, and Levi Peterson are more than names 
attached to writing that I enjoy--they are warn, 
live people who are as interesting to watch and 
listen to as they are to read. 


Eugene England's unabashed optimism in "Why 
the Church is More True Than the Gospel" caught 
and cheered me considerably at the time and con- 
tinues to persuade me to be positive in my deal- 
ings with local Church members. Supporting his 
view that the Church's problems can be its 
strengths, England said that "in the exasperation 
lies the salvation." He believes that through 
our activity in a church that gives us the oppor- 
tunity to serve people we would not ordinarily 
choose to serve, we can learn to love uncondi- 
tionally. 


Listening to Levi Peterson's scandalous, eye- 
brow-raising theories about Mormons and sex was 
entertaining as well as enlightening. The room 
was packed with people, sitting on chairs, on 
tables, on the floor, with many others willing to 
stand for more than an hour in the aisles to hear 
this session. Energy that sparked like electri- 
city flew back and forth across the room as Levi's 
unorthodox views provoked candid responses from 
people on both sides of the issue. 


Louis Moench, a Salt Lake City psychiatrist, 
discussed two common problems that he sees in 
many Mormon patients: chronic indecisiveness and 
obsessiveness, "While the idle mind may be the 
devil's workshop," he said, "frenetic activity is 
the exorcist of emotion." 


2 EXPONENT I 


William 0, Wilson, in "The Seriousness of 
Mormon Humor," took us on a rambunctious frolic 
through several categories of Mormon jokes, each 
merrily illustrated with examples, This happy 
paper, along with the hilarious response of 
Richard Cracroft, provided lots of fun and plenty 
of healthy loud laughter, 


Just as Wilson's humor provided welcome relief 
from the serious tone of other papers, the Mormon 
Arts Show, a central mini-gallery of painting, 
sculpture, and craftwork, furnished a quiet visual 
refuge from the general deluge of words, Gary 
Smith's mysterious "Madonna," a portrait of a 
young girl with closeout black hair and face all 
in shadow, drew me in again and again. And April 
Perry's grim monochromatic image of a woman in 
pain, "Passover," still haunts me, still moves me, 


In a panel discussion called "Women Lost in 
Religion," Stephanie Pace told stories of mytho- 
logical goddesses and fed a hunger that I didn't 
know was there--a need to hear about women who 
connect heaven with Earth, divine nature with 
human nature: women gods, I could have listened 
to her for hours and hours: I sat almost hypno- 
tised by stories that I may have heard before but 
had never really understood until then. There 
was a trueness in these narratives that I could 
feel in my bones, Stephanie showed me that the 
story of Demeter, the Greek goddess of grain, and 
Persephone, her daughter, is the story of a mother 
who mourns the loss of a beloved child, turning 
heaven and Earth over to bring her back; it is 
the story of a daughter who rises from the dead. 
A good teacher, Stephanie made me want to learn 
more on my own, When asked during the session 
about sources for myths about women, she suggested 
innocently that we go to our local bookstores and 
ask to be directed to the goddess section. ° 


Few things stir up my soul like a stout-hearted 
discussion of women and the priesthood, and ap- 
parently I am not alone. I think more time was 
spent talking about this issue than any other. 
The best single paper written on the subject for 
Sunstone, I think, was Margaret Toscano's "The 
Missing Rib: The Forgotten Place of Queens and 
Priestesses in the Establishment of Zion." I 
hope that Sunstone will print this paper (with 
bibliography), as well as Chris Arrington's arti- 
oulate response, © 


Dialogue sponsored a panel discussion that 
combined the considerable talents of Melgdie 
Charles, Linda Newell, and Meg Whea ley on "Women 
and the Priesthood: Theological, Historical, and_ 
Administrative Implications," I cannot remember 
a more concentrated listening effort than the one 


that was made during that extraordinary session. 
It seemed to me that the audience became more and 
more still, the mood increasingly intense. I can 
still feel the jagged emotion in Linda Newell's 
voice, cutting through the air like lightning 
when she explained why she wants to see the res- 
toration of priesthood rights to women. And the 
sudden explosive clapping that followed like 
thunder, 


The symposium offered many good moments like 
that one. I arrived in Utah from Rhode Island 
feeling rough and hungry; I came home nourished 
and well. I was confused by some veteran Sun- 
stoners, who looked so calm, so ho-hum, so for 
granted-taking about an experience that was for 
me like an extravagant feast, food after a long, 
unavoidable fast. I felt compelled to take co- 
pious notes; my constant scribbling marked me as 
the novice that I was. In contrast, more experi- 
enced symposium-goers seemed almost never to 
carry paper or pencil, only books that were opened 
with heavy sighs during "dry" spells in the lec- 
tures, Some people looked so bored with it all 
that I wondered why they had even bothered to 
come, 


Temporarily embarrassed by my too-obvious 
enthusiasm, I tried for a while to cultivate a 
similar posture of insouciance, and slouched 
languidly in my chair, A few minutes later I was 
back at work, hunched over my notebook, feverishly 
scribbling. I filled pages and pages with notes, 
like the comic, impoverished movie character who 
moves along the buffet table at a ritzy party 
eating ham and stuffing cakes into her pockets at 
the same time, knowing this may be her last meal 
for a long time. 


I did more than just take notes--I talked a 
lot. About everything, about anything. It was a 
welcome temporary relief from my home ward behav- 
ior, where I have learned by sad experience to 
keep my ideas closely bridled, secretly bound. 

At home I have become almost a self-made mute. 
But for three happy days I was part of what I 
think Mary Bradford would have called "the dis- 
course of hope." "I believe in the value of 
doubt," she said, in a symposium talk about her 
own spiritual journey. "Faith is more valuable 
than knowledge. Faith makes a place for the 
discourse of hope." 


Sunstone, too, makes a place for the discourse 
of hope in its annual symposium, I hope to go 
again, 


Eileen P, Lambert 
Warwick, Rhode Island 
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Editore' Note: Dr. Hanna is a Marital and 
Family Therapist in Madison, Wisconsin. 


If we are to learn anything from religious and 
secular history, it is that cycles of belief and 
unbelief, liberalism and conservatism are inevi- 
table. Also, if we as Latter-day Saints are to 
continue developing our unique theology, we must 
be prepared to meet such cycles and apply our 
theology in a way that preserves our most intimate 
relationships in the face of social unrest, 


From our theology we can distill a philosophi- 
cal approach to mate selection and marriage that 
could help our relationships endure. At the 
present time, however, many secular influences 
have crept into our thinking. One of these is 
narcissism, or the seeking of personal confort, 
If we are to improve the quality of our marriages 
and increase their chances for survival, we must 
be more deliberate in moving our attitudes into 
the realm of the spiritual, When our decisions 
rest firmly upon an understanding and devotion to 
our theology, we will have a greater chance of 
surviving the physical and psychological adjust- 
ments of marriage, 


The following is my own analysis of narcissism 
within Mormon culture. I will discuss the concept 
as I have experienced it in my practice of family 
therapy. Then I will follow with an interpreta- 
tion of religious doctrine that is intended to 
direct our thinking away from the influence of 
narcissism as we marry and develop a set of expec- 
tations for married life. 


Among the many trademarks of our current soci- 
ety is the tendency to seek comfort at almost any 
cost to our own growth. Such comfort includes 
different types of gratification, the most obvious 
form being sexual narcissism. But an even more 
serious form is psychological narcissism, which 
inhibits our ability to confront conflict. Such 
comfort-seeking has its place in human development 
and may begin as an innocent search for stability, 
something we all need, However, when we become 
fixed upon maintaining our security, marital 
differences become threatening and may be disillu- 
sioning to some, 


With LDS couples, this inability to deal with 
disillusionment often precipitates guilt, which 
only compounds the problem, Often, I hear someone 
say, "It [marriage] sure isn't like they said it 
would be." Such a statement suggests a breakdown 
in the marriage preparation process, Either the 
person did not comprehend or her immediate culture 
did not teach her about the challenges of commit- 
ted relationships. While we can never be fully 
prepared for the evolution of any relationship, 
it is one thing to have conflict and quite another 
thing to be surprised by that conflict. Such is 
the lot of many Latter-day Saints. When conflict 
occurs in our lives, we mistakenly assume that 
the strife is an indication of our unworthiness, 
rather than a natural opportunity to grow. If we 
could be more open about the challenges of mar- 
riage, it could be possible to view our difficul- 
ties as part of the growth Process, With such a 
view, we would not need to take cover every time 
we fear the brewing of an argument, 


This comfort-seeking can be illustrated more 
clearly by examining the process of mate selec- 
tion. We generally look for someone whom we are 
comfortable with; this is perfectly legitimate, 
However, for many couples, this sense of romance 
and comfort outweighs the concern for growth: 

Will this person help me grow? Will he challenge 
and help me overcome weakness? Can I honestly ac- 
knowledge and then patiently work with his weak- 
nesses? 


Rather than taking an honest look at limita- 
tions and vulnerabilities, each partner attempts 
to please and impress, By avoiding conflict, we 
think we are growing closer, but often, this 
apparent intimacy is mere illusion, What we are 
attracted to is the image of ourselves in the 
other's eyes, What we call love may instead be 
an appreciation of our enhanced image. 


To keep our sense of comfort in perspective, 
it would seem expedient to return to the theme 
most central and unique to our doctrine: the 
process by which mankind may progress toward 


Toward a Theology of Marriage: 
Idealism, Cynicism, or Realism? 


BY SUZANNE HANNA 


godhood. This theme is treated in some detail in 
the temple, and much of the instruction is found 
in the scriptures, Here, a portion of the drama 
is devoted to the story of Adam and Eve. In 
fact, we are instructed to identify ourselves 
with them, If we examine this prototypical story 
closely, we learn much about what we can expect 
from our mortal existence. One thing that we can 
conclude is that human relationships epitomize 
the human condition, and intimate relationships 
are a primary battleground in this life, 


In the temple drama, each scene represents a 
different stage of growth as man progresses. The 
Garden of Eden seems to be a temporal womb, where 
all of Adam's and Eve's needs are met easily. 
However, early in this scene, God separates Hin- 
self from them. Now they may experience choice, 
error, discomfort, and growth. Also, Adam and 
Eve become less dependent upon divine authority. 
They must learn some things from their own explor- 
ation of the world, By the end of their time in 
the Garden the man and woman are confronting 
dilemmas regarding their own potential separa- 
tion. Eve's decision to partake of the fruit is 
made with the intent of personal growth, to become 
"as gods, knowing good and evil." (Moses 4:11) 
Adam's decision to partake is made with the intent 
of preserving future generations and to avoid 
being a "lone man in the Garden of Eden." Each 
Pays the same price for the decision: separation 
from God and the Garden, 


Eventually, we enter a new place, "the lone 
and dreary world," depicting the telestial world 
in which we now live. For Adam and Eve, the 
honeymoon is clearly over. They cannot expect 
Utopia, nor do they find it. This story should 
prepare us for a life of growth from exposure to 
imperfection, The Earth itself is mortal and 
subject to physical decay and so are we. In 
addition, we are born innocent, like Adam and 
Eve, and are subject to choice and error. (D & C 
93:38) We must learn the difference between good 
and evil. It does not come automatically. From 
this example, we should be prepared to learn from 
our mistakes by accepting the sometimes painful 
consequences, In addition, we can see that we 
are also subject to the mistakes of our partner, 
whom we cannot control. We must learn to live 
with the agency of another. Try as we might find 
it, nowhere were Adam and Eve, or are we, promised 
mortal comfort. 


In contrast to our theology, Mormon culture 
may have over-idealized the marital process, 
"lone and dreary world" will never be ideal. 
Marriage, as a theological entity on the Earth, 
was never meant to be an end in itself (happily 
ever after), but rather a vehicle for growth. 


The 


We have been admonished to make home a "bit of 
heaven on earth" without making a theological 
study of the concept of "heaven." For example, 
we are taught that there was a "war in heaven," 
yet many of us also consider heaven to be a ce- 
lestial state that can only exist after we pass 
from mortality. Around which of these concepts 
are we supposed to formulate a realistic image of 
home and family? We can see that when we are 
conceptually inaccurate, we begin to expect more 
from life than a fallen, imperfect world can 
provide, 


When we try to escape pain and hardship, we 
become self-serving in Subtle, unconscious ways. 
I have seen this desire for comfort take many 
forms. One is the overly indulgent spouse who 
does not help her mate learn patience. Her com- 
fort comes from avoiding conflict or from filling 
her own need to be needed. Another is the overly 
selfish spouse who cannot delay self-gratification 
for the benefit of another. Here, comfort comes 
from her false sense of power or from being pam- 
Pered, The point is, personal growth will usually 
be precluded by these patterns unless deliberate 
choices are made to consciously submit to chal- 
lenges that promote spiritual growth, Such a 
submission would not mean complete self-denial, 
but instead, "all things must needs be a compound 
in one." (2 Nephi 2:11) Divine learning is a 
dialectical process between comfort and discom- 
fort, not just the narrow exposure to one side. 
Therefore, the indulgent spouse can continue to 
be giving and kind, as long as she learns to 
assert some of her own desires and confront con- 





flict. Likewise, the selfish spouse has a right 
to ask for what she wants but must also learn to 
take "no" for an answer. 


These examples of psychological narcissism 
usually evolve to compensate for out threshold of 
discomfort. In addition, there are times when 
such a threshold is also related to sexual nar- 
cissism, President Kimball has said that "we 
live in a culture which venerates the orgasm," 
(Ensign, November 1974) If we examine our motives 
for sexual expression, we can sometimes find that 
sex is a way to alleviate anxiety, anger, or 
loneliness, However, it does not provide a reso- 
lution for any of these emotions. If we desired 
personal growth, we would learn to explore and 
acknowledge the nature of our emotions and the 
thought processes behind them. When we talk 
about thoughts, feelings, and motives, we develop 
intimacy and strengthen our relationship with 
another, Sex, without paying the price for in- 
timacy, becomes a "fix" that will distract us 
from the pain but will not help us develop emo- 
tional strength, 


If we would become "as gods," we must be wil- 
ling to go through some emotional aerobics to get 
there, "See that ye bridle all your passions, 
that ye may be filled with love." (Alma 38:12) 
Here, the injunction is to regulate, not deny. To 
benefit from our passion in a way that does not 
preclude love, we will surely have to struggle 
with many issues of emotional control. Carl 
Whitaker, a prominent family therapist, is noted 
for warning, "If you can't stand loneliness, 
don't get married." While this statement may 
seem a bit ironic, it helps to dispel our il- 
lusions about marriage. This does not mean we 
should tolerate the lack of closeness in a rela- 
tionship. Rather, we must be willing to deal 
directly with difficult things in order to develop 
understanding, consideration, and intimacy. As 
we learn to do this, the passions that once immo- 
bilized are regulated and brought under control. 


Thus far, my intent has been to help instill 
some sobriety and depth in an idealistic and 
secular approach to relationships. If the tone 
has seemed cynical, it may be because we struggle 
when we are asked to confront even the possibility 
of adversity. Admittedly, it is never easy to 
contemplate the array of hardship that is possible 
in our lives, but if we do not accept such spiri- 
tual realities, we deny the very core of our 
theology. 


+ + » above all, if the very jaws of hell 
shall gape open the mouth wide after thee, 
know thou, my son, that all these things shall 
give thee experience, and shall be for thy 
good, 

The Son of Man hath descended below them 
all. Art thou greater than he? (D & C 122:7-8) 


This core is represented in those temple rooms 
that have an altar. Adam and Eve had to wait 
patiently for "heaven" to come to them, but what 
did they do in the meantime? They built an altar 
and offered sacrifices. This metaphor is cen- 
tral. Perhaps our homes are to become altars 
where we may offer our "broken hearts and contrite 
spirits." 


If this became our expectation for marriage, 
ignoring American movies, attraction and comfort 
would count less, and endurance and humility 
would count more, We would find that intimacy is 
born out of a struggle together and apart. We 
would also find that what brings us together-- 
whether loneliness, dependency or God-given 
nesting instincts--is not enough to keep us to- 
gether, Even if we thought that God brought us 
together, as in the case of Adam and Eve, we would 
all concede that the responsibility for staying 
together is ours alone, The sacrifice begins as 
soon as we learn that intimacy is not simply 
comfort, and love is not gratitude for having 
one's needs met, In order to grow individually 
and still remain close, a certain price is exacted 
from each of us, 


I have seen many couples, in heart-wrenching 
agony, come to terms with this principle. Any 
change in role or in patterns of responsibility 
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Marriage Myths and Paradoxes: 
A Dialogue Between 
Linda and Bill Thomson 


Linda: I don't think marriage can be marriage 
without myths and paradoxes. As I thought about 
the topic, one of the things that amazed me was 
that immediatedly I began demystifying all the 
negatives, Then I realized that there were all 
kinds of positives that needed to be demystified. 





My pre-marriage lectures (I had two--one about 
sex and one about general things) were scary. I 
remember that my mother told me not to expect 
much out of sex, to be prepared to serve and to 
love, but not to expect anything as a woman. What 
happened was that sex has been good for me. I'm 
ae that my mother's myth has been demysti- 

ied. 


Another perhaps more difficult myth for me was 
that I assumed that there would be an equality of 
views, that because we really loved each other 
our dreams and our views about children, the 
Church, work, and play would essentially be the 
same. I'm not particularly unhappy that there 
hasn't been equality or sameness but that has 
been a more difficult myth than many to work 
through. 


Bill: Sexuality has been a myth that I've dealt 
with too, Linda has had a lot of health problems, 
and I was not expecting that. I signed the mar- 
riage papers and pretended that things like ill- 
ness would never happen, Then Linda ended up 

flat on her back a few years ago and stayed that 
way for seven years. Until then the only kind of 
closeness that I'd experienced had been sexual. 
The myth for me was that intimacy was sexual. 
never even heard of any other kind of intimacy. 


I'd 


We learned through therapy that Linda had a 
whole lot of needs for intimacy that I wasn't 
responding to at all--needs to be just held, to 
be close to me without it having to be sexual, to 
be able to love me in this close way. It took 
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another woman, a great therapist, to describe to 
me what that was all about. 


That part of marriage, which I never expected 
and didn't even know existed, has been one of the 
most incredibly beautiful things that we have 
shared, For me that myth was terribly painful 
because I thought love was a one-way street. 
was in control, Man was the one who set the 
tone, That was all turned around in a way I had 
never imagined. It has been really good for me 
to learn another kind of intimacy that I didn't 
know anything about, 


Man 


Linda: Another myth for me is the myth that when 
you marry you don't have any other relationships-- 
you have friends, but you really aren't close to 
other people, I used to feel very deprived and 
guilty that as much as I loved my husband, I was 
lonely. That put a tremendous burden on our 
marriage. I felt guilty that I needed something 
more, that I wasn't always totally fulfilled by 
children and by so much that looked so good. And 
it was good, but there was something missing. 


Demystifying this myth took kind of a zig-zag 
course. It took learning about other people and 
learning how to be close to other people and then 
going back within the marriage to being extremely 
close again. I initially was afraid that if I 
was close to anyone else I was doing something 
bad to Bill, I felt that if I had a wonderful 
dialogue with another person or someone's husband 
or felt close to someone other than Bill that I 
was being less of a wife to hin. 


Killing that myth has been one of the most 
exquisitely painful things, Coming as far as we 
have to the other side is teaching us to be much 
closer but with some freedom, and with marriage 
boundaries, I think that we're much closer now 
as a result. 


Bill: This same myth existed in another way for 
me, I guess that I expected Linda would be moth- 
er, father, teddy bear, skiing partner, tennis 
partner, and on and on. When that myth was blown 
away by Linda's illness, I went through a male 
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identity crisis as I had to give up my security 
blanket, 


It's been really hard to give myself permission 
to love other people, to love myself. The result, 
however, has been an explosion of richness that 
is making our relationship much better than it's 
ever been, 


Feeling that I couldn't love others has been 
an important myth to give up in terms of being 
able to gain experience. By not feeling tied to 
each’ other, we are beginning to really enjoy each 
other, to like each other--most of the time. 
Sometimes we don't like each other because we 
come at a point of view in very different ways, 
and we cross each other and move past each other 
at high speeds. 


Linda: Another myth for me was that I assumed 
that Bill would know how to be a father. He's so 
good, He works with college-aged students, he 


works with teenagers, he's a wonderful therapist. 
He's been very good with me. He's sensitive. 
He's a good listener. He's been able to keep me 
on track when I get going down my path really 
fast wanting to get things done. He's known how 
to get me to take a walk or write a poem or do 
something else to slow down. 


I didn't know how to be a moth- 
er, and I worried about that a lot because I 
couldn't see Bill worrying about being a father. 
Not that he didn't love his children--in fact, I 
would guess that one of the reasons that father- 
hood's been so hard for Bill (a scary thing for 
me to discover) was that it has meant so much to 
hin. 


I thought that 


We had a confrontation one morning as Bill was 
going to visit some young people at church, Our 
oldest son, who's seventeen, sometimes doesn't go 
to church, There are a lot of things that he has 
done over the last couple of years that have 
driven me wild. I get nervous, and as I'm trying 
to let go of my family, I bug Bill a lot. I keep 
asking him what boys are like at seventeen. Why 
are they saying the things that they say? What 
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are they doing? What are they not doing? Bill 
has helped me to better understand males and what 
boys need. But at the same time I was angry and 
frustrated that my own son's father, who did so 
much for other people's children, seemed to not 
give a damn about our boy. 


And so when I got up this one Sunday morning, 
I grilled him. I just kept saying, "Do you 
care?" He said, "No." We went on and on; I was 
ready to give up because Bill had said, "I don't 
care. He can do what he wants, It's his life; 
he's a free agent. He's grown up." I said, 
"This is our posterity, our oldest son. How can 
we not do something?" Then all of a sudden Bill's 
eyes filled with tears; he looked at me and said, 
"I care too much," And then I knew that all 
these years there had been a double myth, a triple 
myth--that he would be good at being a father, 
that he would care, that he wouldn't care, I'm 
so glad that we had that confrontation because it 
helped me understand how much Bill cares, and I 
found hope. I was given permission to let go 
because I knew that Bill cared, 


Bill: The myth for me was that I thought father- 
hood was something I had to be, something that 

was different from what I did with other kids. 
What I've realized lately is that all I want to 
do is love our son, I had felt that I had to do 
all these other things that were absolutely not 
working. What I finally figured out was that I 
simply wanted to love my son, and I finally gave 
myself permission to do so, It's just flat out 
loving; it doesn't have anything to do with struc- 
ture or roles or pretending. Just loving him is 
something that I can do day in and day out because 
I do, 


I didn't grow up in the Mormon Church, and 
I naively ate up all the garbage about what a 
good father was and swallowed multiple exonera- 
tions to be the best father in the world to the 
point of denying my natural, loving self, I was 
loving all these other people, but I was afraid 
to love my own son, I was alienating him. I 
wanted desperately to be close but hadn't given 
myself permission to do that until just recently. 


I had been able to hug our son, but without 
feeling anything, like a mechanical hug, afraid 
of what I was doing as a father. I've finally 
decided to just move in and do what I do with 
other people, and it's just been beautiful. 


Linda: Bill and I have studied and talked a lot 
lately about Eastern philosophy, and there's a 
symbol that has great meaning to us--the infinity 
symbol. It's important to us because it's impor- 
tant to have something in the mind's eye to grap- 
ple with when life throws us surprises. 
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Milestones In My Marriage: 
A Personal Odyssey 


BY ANNE CASTLETON BUSATH 





I'm trying to get brave about saying the word 
feminiem right out loud without wincing. Whenever 
the word slips out, I catch myself looking back 
over my shoulder, wanting to reassure that omni- 
present judge lurking behind me that a feminist 
isn't necessarily a sicko. 


Part of my difficulty is my newness to feminist 
issues, It was only six months ago that I came 
out of the closet as a feminist, and it was only 
six months before that that I knew I was in one. 


Because I get myself into trouble when I assume 
a commonality of meaning when I use the term 
feminiem, I offer Laurel Thatcher Ulrich's defi- 
nition found in the Winter 1981 issue of Dialogue: 


A feminist is a person who believes in 
equality between the sexes, who recognizes dis- 
crimination against women and who is willing to 
work to overcome it. A Mormon feminist be- 
lieves that these principles are compatible 
not only with the gospel of Christ, but with 
the mission of the Church of Jesus Christ . . . 


My husband David and I have spent the last 
year working on several marital issues that are 
closely related to feminist concerns. A few 
incidents stand out as being pivotal in our going 
from the traditional Victorian constraints of a 
woman's role to our present compromises. 


When I attended BYU and majored in elementary 
education, my whole goal was to graduate. In 
each romantic relationship, I asked myself whether 
I could still graduate if I married this fellow 
and began to procreate, But to my surprise, I 
graduated unwed. It knocked the fight right out 
of me; I had never thought past graduation, 

Moving to Salt Lake, I taught school and was 
married within the year. 


During this time, my brain, the sponge, soaked 
up all available information, particularly quotes 


from General Authorities, without discrimination 
or evaluation. I bought a lot of ideas that 
didn't fit me. Guilt trips lurked among moral 
obligations: You should not use birth control, 
You should feel totally fulfilled as mother and 
homemaker, Your husband should be responsible 
for all major decisions. You should enjoy sup- 
porting your husband as he advances his Church 
and academic careers while you waffle around, 
nickle and diming yourself. 


Frequent moves and four unplanned pregnancies 
left me feeling as though I'd lost control over 
my life and my identity and caused me to begin 
evaluating and rejecting those ill-fitting moral 
obligations with their attending aura of personal 
irresponsibility. 


A most surprising aspect of these dilemmas was 
that it never occurred to me to value my own 
intuition or desires, Was it reasonable to trust 
my feelings when they were in conflict with the 
official statements of my authority figures? 


In the fall of 1980, we began a three-year 
stint in Texas, a time that can only be referred 
to in Reliefsocietese as a "growing experience." 
While I call this period, "Bringing up Father," 
David calls it "The Advent of Incessant Demands," 
I weaned myself of several managerial duties by 
letting my husband be in charge of organizing and 
remembering his own schedule. 


In the name of sanity and justice, I began to 
pursue a form of parenting that distributed the 
physical and emotional demands and rewards of par- 
enting more evenly. David reluctantly assented, 
and his education began. Now, five years later, 
I'd back him in any fathering contest. I can and 
do leave kids and dad for several days without ex- 
tensive preparations of meals, lists, or laundry. 
‘ 

These developments in our marriage came before 
I knew anything positive about feminism, In the 
Same way some other religions "protect" their 
members from contamination by or conversion to 
the Mormons by painting us in brilliantly wicked 
and cunning colors, Mormons protect their members 
from the horrors of feminism by vividly portraying 
its incipient evils, 


Nonetheless, the rigors of life spawned several 
changes: (1) My way of thinking changed: I 
began to be more discriminating and to evaluate 
ideas. (2) A sense of mission and burgeoning 
desire to study and learn began to take hold of 
me. (3) We moved to Rhode Island where the in- 
fluence of the East Coast, with its environment 
of intellectual stimulation and social responsi- 
bility, challenged our provincialism, 


Two experiences were significant in my accep- 
tance of and David's introduction to feminism. 
With David on the faculty at Brown University, I 
took advantage of free tuition to take a class 
on the ethics of gender, sex, and childrearing 
roles. Simultaneously, a group in our ward read 
and discussed From Housewife to Heretic by Sonia 
Johnson, 


Over the years I have confronted many ideas 

that have threatened my beliefs, Each time I've 
had to amend and rearrange the way that I looked 
at and understood Mormonism, but each time my 
testimony has survived and been strengthened. 
This time the combination of circumstances nearly 
overwhelmed my testimony. It was an amplifi¢ation 
of the same process that haunts my weekly schedule 
in a smaller way. 


Each day I juggle babysitters, babysitting, my 
studies, kids and house, and various planned 
interferences, But, add one or two unplanned 
erises, and the delicate balance of the whole 
system is threatened, At these times I start 
thinking about revamping my life in a major way: 
going to work in a "real" world, spending lots of 
money, living in a mental hospital, getting a 
divorce, and so forth, But just when things seem 
blackest, I get a good night's sleep, life rights 
itself, and out of habit, I foolishly get back up 
on the tightrope. 


Over a longer time period, this is what hap- 
pened to my testimony. I was propelled into a 
major confidence crisis, having absorbed too much 
troublesome information, While David saw the 
merit in many of these new ideas, he also saw the 
security of his eternal family threatened. During 
this time, his usual response was authoritarian, 
black-and-white, and not helpful, 


Finally, I did get a good night's sleep and 
several months of space, During this time, I 
continued to synthesize these ideas and evaluate 
them in the context of my experience and spiritual 
intuition. I strengthened myself spiritually so 
that I could recognize truth. Eventually I 
emerged with convictions that supported my con- 
tinued activity in the Church. I also saw the 
truth in many feminist ideas and incorporated 
them into my set of values. 


The net effect of this experience was dishar- 
mony. We had many arguments and discussions 
about the morality of feminism and the origin of 
present Church policies concerning women. Perhaps 
because I had strained so hard to fit the tradi- 
tional mold, giving it up was equally violent. 
If I could have been less intense, David might 
have been more receptive and less defensive. 


Because women generally place a high value on 
peace and harmony, why did I pursue these new 
ideas when my pursuit was so upsetting to the 
family? My instincts responded to feminism as 
something that contained answers and was a key to 
understanding many of my frustrations. It was a 
conversion experience, Like many early converts 
to the gospel who faced economic hardship and 
emotional isolation because of their membership 
in the Mormon Church, I had to continue searching 
for truth even if it was problematic, 


Secondly, I have never believed in peace at 
any price. Harmony is the complex interweaving 
of two parts, not the superimposition of one part 
over another, Harmony cannot be achieved or 
appreciated without some initial disharmony. 
potentially damaging aspect of disharmony is 
tendency to give up before a resolution is 
reached, 


The 
the 


By this time, David had correctly pointed out 
several times that I was infatuated with femi- 
nism. I couldn't read or discuss it often 
enough, Unbeknownst to me, I began to be seen in 
my ward as a one-issue person, which is a very 
threatening type of person to some of the local 
leaders. This was an important stage in the 
spring cleaning of my values and beliefs about 
women's roles, our relationships with men and 
children, and our potential roles in the Church. 
I developed respect for women's contributions and 
our oft-ignored but important feminine percep- 
tions, 


Anger was hot on the heels of infatuation, I 
resented my life being shaped by a system that is 
sometimes self-serving and always male-dominated, 
Anger at tradition, history, and men, soon turned 
to anger at the one man on earth who had the most 
control over my life, my husband, Sometimes it 
seemed that we were adversaries on opposing teams, 
both of us maintaining our morally superior po- 
sitions, Even when my anger wasn't personal, 
David often took it personally, feeling that an 
attack on his gender was an attack on him. 


The effect of my anger on my husband was only 
remarkable for its inevitability. Virginia Woolf 
talks about this in her 1928 classic, A Room of 
One's Own: 

Cont. on p.12 





Two Plus Two Equals More: 
Issues In Cross - Cultural Marriage 
BY EUNICE SHATZ 





Eunice 0. Shatz, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Social Work at the University of Utah, discus- 
eed the iesues of cross-cultural marriages. In 
her introduction, she pointed out that, in actu- 
ality, any union involves a cross-cultural mar- 
riage: 


We cannot speak of culture without recognizing 
that within it is housed a vast complex of sub- 
cultures deriving from national ancestry, ethnic 
origin, racial difference, religious affiliation, 
age differentials, gender role differences, rural/ 
urban differences, and divisions of economic 
class. In a very real sense, in fact, one may 
argue that when a woman and a man marry, that is 
a cross-cultural marriage. 


We generally assume that marriages are more 
likely to succeed if the two persons involved 
share the same culture. In so doing, we collabo- 
rate in an illusion--that if we share the same 
culture, we will be alike in major fundamental 
ways that can support the day-to-day issues and 
problems that any couple faces in marriage. 

While valid, perhaps, in a general sense, this 
view tends to deny the subcultural and character- 
ological diversity that is frequently at the 
root of misunderstandings and conflicts, 


The cultural and religious dilemmas in croes- 
cultural marriages are readily apparent: "Ie the 
family to celebrate Passover or Easter? Christmas 
or Chanukah? Baptiem or Bar Mitzvah? Shall the 
New Year be observed by prayer and repentance of 
sina or through parties and boisterousness?" 
However, many other differences surface because 
of conflicting perspectives in value systema, 
expectations of the extended families, finances, 
role expectations, and methods of communicating 
expectations. 


Even food habite may become an issue, especial- 


ly during times of interpersonal etress. Dean 
Cont. on p.12 
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is has to count, I tell myself, as I drive 
through the snow, swirling in veils through the 
car's headlight beams. The tires veer as I cross 
our first bridge, a used flat-bed train car, with 
no guard rails, over a gushing creek. Once a- 
cross, I follow the winding, snow-filled road to 
the second, sturdier bridge over a stream raging 
below. I turn onto the paved road and let out 
the breath that I've been holding. 


It's still dark. This is December, and the 
sun won't be up for another hour, By then we 
should have the tables laid with the handicrafts 
and candy that the Relief Society plans to sell 
at our town's Christmas Fair. It's a big money- 
maker, usually. I signed up to do my share, 
which requires setting up the tables and arranging 
the goods before the crowds come at nine o'clock. 


Huge, ankle-deep puddles have formed in front 
of the side door to the exhibition hall from a 
week of rain and today's snow. The snow continues 
to fall, the heavy clouds closing out any prelin- 
inary dawn light, and I have to find familiar 
faces in headlight beams, first that of the Relief 
Society president, then her first counselor's, 
It strikes me as ironic that it should be we 
three, finding each other in the dark, We share 
more than the bond of sisterhood in the Church; 
we are all married to unmembers--inactives, or 
"I-don' t-want-to-hear-one-more-word-about-your- 
confounded-religion" sayers,. 


I've shared the same bond in other wards, ever 
since I became a more involved member of the 
Church soon after I married my own nonmember 
husband, It occurred to me even in those early 
days, as I watched from the last pew, that it is 
usually--not always but often--the wives of un- 
members that are doing the dishes after the ward 
dinner is over and everyone has gone home, No 
one thought of assigning a clean-up committee, 
and "someone had to do it." It is the single- 
member sister who takes on the Christmas program, 
the Hallowe'en party, and at times the entire 
social program of the ward. When I served as a 
Relief Society president, among the most faithful, 
dependable, hardworking, scut-accepting counselors 
and teachers who served with me were wives of 
non-church goers, I know why they do it--why 
they give the time, the creative part of them- 
selves, the devotion to do whatever is needed. 
It's the same reason that I do: because we hope 
that if we are only good enough, obedient enough, 
faithful enough, things will turn out right for 
us in the end, the end being eternity. 





We ask, "What's the 
use?" after being told that our fate hinges on 
our husbands, and our husbands are rock hard in 
their dedication to never joining our religion. 
I have been told that because of my decision to 
marry outside the Church, that's it for me, unless 


Sometimes we question, 


my husband changes. My only hope is for my chil- 
dren. If I raise them in the Church, teach them 
righteous principles, they will be saved, Maybe 
they can come and visit me, down in my mobile 
home in some lower kingdom--if they find the time. 


That thought is not what keeps me going. 


It's my few glimpses through the veil that 
belie what "they" say and give me hope, that push 
me along. First there was that night a few days 
before I married my husband, We both had our 
reasons for not going through with the ceremony, 
Each of us had been married before, which was 
enough to cause us to think any new alliance 
risky. I had been married to a person whom I saw 
through missionary lessons to baptism, That 
marriage was a disaster, and I came from it shaken 
and shorn of all naivete, 


Aster my divorce I had difficulty finding a 
place in the Church, The singles program was 
just getting started, and all around me were per- 
fect, eternal families, blooming. I felt like a 
weed among the roses. There were other single, 
divorced, or unmarried sisters, but in those days 
you kept suoh things to yourself. 


My husband-to-be was my salvation at that 
time, He thought my fragmented pieces were lovely 
and helped me to see them that way, too. His 
visions of my potential, though, did not include 


religion, 


And that's why I worried about marrying him. 
Some struggling, damaged roots and stems remained 
from my upbringing in the Church. I still wanted 
all that it promised. I didn't, however, want to 
keep on looking for that elusive "right one." I 
didn't believe a bishop-approved person existed 
for me. Someone whom I relied upon told me that 
because I'd been married, I was no longer accept- 
able to "good" Mormon men, And I believed it. 


Besides, the man I was holding onto seemed 
right enough to me, more caring, more in tune 
with my vision of the world and our part in it 
than anyone I had known. So I asked once more, 
silently, should I go through with this? And for 
the first time after asking that question, a 


response came, a warmth, A distinct inner voice 
told me all would be well. It could have been 
wishful thinking, I suppose, but I didn't think 
so then and that quiet confirmation of what I was 
about to do has kept me going for fourteen years, 


Soon after our son was born, we left Los 
Angeles in a pick-up truck, pulling a 31-foot 
trailer. That's what we lived in during the ten 
months that it took to construct our small house 
on a lake shore in Northern California. As I 
said, my husband had visions, and one of them was 
to raise his children as far from a big city as 
we could get, That was Lake Almanor, 


On the way we paused in numerous trailer camps 
and mobile cities, among them one in Mesa, Ari- 
zona. It was there that I went to the temple and 
the visitor's center and made my promise to my 
Heavenly Father that I would raise my child, and 
any others given to me, in the gospel, 


And I have, We began having Family Home Even- 
ings when my son was two years old, Sometimes my 
husband participated but usually not. My son and 
I drove to church alone every Sunday, forty-five 
minutes one way, often over icy, snow-covered 
roads, Jason bore his testimony for the first 
time when he was five years old. When he was 
baptized, almost the whole ward came, his dad 
too, and his younger sister. 


Te rewards for my fortitude came quickly. 
The Relief Society president at that time had a 
gift for seeing potential in the most apparently 
unlikely people. She mentioned on one of our 
long drives to a women's conference that I would 
make a marvelous Gospel Doctrine teacher. I 
laughed. I had never taught anything in front of 
a large group before. If I ever found myself 
facing more than three people, I lost my head, 


Then I was called to teach Gospel Doctrine, 
and I accepted, I did it to the best of my abil- 
Aty for four years. I was told that I did it 
well, From that experience I went on to teach 
professionally, starting with a small group of 
women interested in children's literature to 
college extension classes at our local high 
school, I was also writing for the local paper 
and working for the radio station that my husband 
and I owned in a town 80 miles away. It was a 
time of tremendous development for me, and I feel 
I owe my changes to that Relief Society president 
and her inspiration, 

The next step was inevitable. I was called as 
Relief Society president, I didn't think I could 
do it. I did not see myself as a leader, espe- 
cially not of women, I accepted, though, and 
once again I found myself doing things I didn't 
think I could, I also did a lot of things I 
didn't want to do, The rewards were always 
there. Sometimes they were in the form of atta- 
girls, but usually they were in terms of inner 
peace. I knew, for the first time in my life, 
that I was doing what was exactly right, for me, 
I felt that I never wasted a moment, and I was 
exhilarated with the experience of serving, really 
serving. With the Lord's help and guidance, I 
was making a difference in some lives, 


Through all these experiences my husband has 
never waivered., He hasn't shown one glimmer of 
interest in becoming a Latter-day Saint, He did, 
however, join the Methodist Church, 


So why, I ask myself, am I doing this? That 
December morning of the Christmas Fair was one — 
such time. I had worked for hours, gluing pieces 
of holly on red ribbon barrettes. I was sure? 
4ittle girls would love them, Not one sold. The 
candy that I had attempted--English toffee--was a 
mass of chocolate-covered sugar at the bottom of 
the garbage can. Not even my candy-addict kids 
would eat it. On the way home from the fair my 
car spun out several times in the accumulated 
snow and crossing those bridges again felt like 
ferrying the River Styx. When I walked into the 
kitchen, my husband glowered at me for not being 
there to fix breakfast on our traditional Saturday 
morning--the only time we have together all week. 
I had thought my timing would be perfect; I would 
help set up the tables and be home by nine to fix 
breakfast. I hadn't counted on the snow. "All 
you think about is your own selfish interests," 
my husband accused. From his point of view, I 
could see how he'd think that. 


Perhaps after all it is for me, alone, that I 
continue, Even that morning of the Christmas 
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Fair had its rewards, There was the sharing. 
Cold as it was, we warmed one another simply by 
being there together. I had a quiet conversation 
with a sister I am close to; her words and good 
feelings about me kept me going for the rest of 
the day--as they often do in times of difficulty. 
And then, days later, when we could look back 
with some dispassion, we laughed together at 
ourselves, struggling across the "pond" with all 
that precious candy. We sisters share many such 
trial-forged bondings, as I suppose Mormon sisters 
have since Missouri. 


There are other earthly rewards for being a 
steadfast churchgoer. I have found that almost 
every "sacrifice" I have been asked to make has 
been for my ultimate growth and deepening. . . 
words said so often in our church they have become 
a cliche. And yet we say them because, in each 
case, to us they express a personal, unique 


miracle. 


I didn't want to be a Relief Society presi- 
dent. I felt it would leave no time for my writ- 
ing. And I was correct, It didn't. And yet, 
after three years of service, I have much more to 
write about than I would have. Not the specific 
instances--the welfare cases, the sisters in 
distress, the vigils endured; those are too sacred 
to even fictionalize, But now I write froma 
different perspective of the human condition--one 
that I could have gained in no other way than by 
serving in a calling from my Heavenly Father. 

And I do believe he called me, specifically. I 
am as proud of my service as a Relief Society 
president as I am of my Ph.D, 


It could be that my total reward for church 
service will be what I have on Earth, I suppose, 
That would be reason enough for me to live the 
gospel. Living the gospel has seen me through 
despair, it has helped my marriage endure, it has 
guided me in raising my children to be healthy in 
mind, body, and spirit--sufficient reward for any 
parent, I think. It has lead me through the 
dilemma of the self-centeredness of the '70s, the 
new feminism, career-versus-home-centeredness, 
issues that could have torn me apart without the 
gospel. I might have blamed my husband and chil- 
dren for making too many demands, getting in my 
way of ever becoming a Katherine Anne Porter, 
Instead I accept that I probably won't become 
that good, in this life. I have too much to 
learn, to do here--and there is eternity. I 
don't for a minute doubt that there will be a 
quiet computer-access library, a desk, and a word 
processor for me up there, somewhere, 


Acs it is that kind of vision, as naive as it 
may seem, that gets me over the rough times, the 
times that are not so immediately rewarding as 
the well-taught Relief Society lesson. As re- 
warding as earth life is for me, I see more in 
store for me in eternity than a mobile home in 
the terrestrial kingdom. My Heavenly Father has 
not given me the opportunities, the privileges, 
the growth experiences and resultant understand- 
ings I have for no other reason than to become 
an eternal babysitter, as one good sister sugges- 
ted is to be my fate. 


Then there are those glimpses through the 
veil, There have been others besides the one 
that I experienced the night before my second 
marriage. My husband has come from a remarkable 
line of progenitors. They deserve temple ordi- 
nances, I believe they applaud my marriage into 
the family, and I will do the work for them. And 
there is other work for me to do, work I cannot 
fathom now. 


So I will continue to do my part, even though 
it would be easier to stay in bed on Fair day. I 
will teach the lessons, help scrub floors in the 
meeting house once a year, plan the dinners, help 
raise funds, visit the sick; support the bishop, 
and fill my callings to the best of my ability. 
And the next time that I'm driving over those 
bridges in the dark on my way to perform some 
service for the Church, I will know that some- 
where someone is noticing, crediting my account. 
After all, Elder Bruce McConkie said that those 
of us who have been true and faithful in this life 
will not fall by the wayside in the life to come. 
We will have an inheritance. And we don't have to 
be perfect either--not according to Elder McConkie. 


Now that's an idea that could keep me on the 
track for another fourteen years. 


Kathryn S, Caldwell 
Quincy, California 
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Last spring, before the birth of my third 
child, I went to a stake conference, and for the 
first time both my children could go to the Pri- 
mary. I had been pleasantly anticipating a meet- 
ing in which I could quietly eoncentrate without 
simultaneously drawing a picture for my daughter 
to color and reading a book to keep my very active 
son quiet. I sat next to some friends of mine--a 
wife resting contently on her husband's arm. As 
the opening song rose around me, I began to cry, 
Cursing those hormonal shifts of pregnancy was in- 
sufficient. What I felt was loneliness. I even 
wished my little ones were squirming beside me! 


It is difficult to be married outside the 
Church when one's heart and soul are committed to 
the gospel. I never expected to marry outside 
the Church, I was raised in an active, dedicated 
family. Of my parent's five children, I am the 
only one who did not marry in the temple. I have 
always loved the Church and have had a strong 
testimony. I went to college and medical school 
in Chicago where there were few Mormons to date. 
I remember with shame a first date on which a 
returned missionary mentioned that he would most 
likely go back to Wyoming to take over his fa- 
ther's sheep ranch, and I thought out loud how 
nice it would be to live on a sheep ranch in 
Wyoming. What was my pride compared to the long- 
ing for a temple marriage? But my common sense 
also warned me that I would be a poor wife toa 
man that I did not love, 


Love I did, eventually. It was not easy to 
find someone that I could love, and for a while I 
wondered if I ever would. The man love chose for 
me was irresistable, handsome, proud, capable, 
moody, so very bright, sensitive, and very much 
like my father. (This last attribute dawned on 
me gradually over many years' time; the uncon- 
scious is a powerful force.) Because we met in 
medical school, he was supportive of my career, 

A Mormon that I had dated earlier had included in 
his proposal that I drop out of school. 


Obviously there are many kinds of Mormon men; 
some would not be anxious about marrying a woman 
physician. I did not meet any. However, I have 
always felt that it was deeply consistent with 
the gospel for me to develop my intelligence and 
acquire the education to allow me to help others. 


The decision to marry outside the Church was 
agonizing. I wanted to marry, I wanted to marry 
this man, but I knew full well what that meant in 
the eternal perspective. It was the most diffi- 
cult decision of my life. I married hoping my 
husband would join the Church later, fearing I 
had lost all chance for exaltation in the highest 
sense. He married without any idea what sacri- 
fices the marriage would require of him. It is 
hard for a nonmember to know how central the 
gospel is, 


As our marriage has unfolded, we have both had 
to make many compromises. It has been very hard 
for my husband to know that many times I put the 
Church first. I base my decisions on the gospel, 
I raise the children as Mormons, and these things 
make him feel left out. For me the sacrifices 
come in giving up many activities that I would 
like to attend and in remaining silent about 
spiritual experiences, deep feelings and longings, 
and convictions. I feel guilty about leaving my 
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husband to enjoy Church activities and guilty if 
I stay home and miss them, Because of our love 
for each other, we make these sacrifices and 
compromises with as much grace as we can muster, 
But we each long for greater oneness, 


Marriage is a fascinating covenant. In a good 
marriage, each partner facilitates the development 
of the other, both in an individual sense of 
supporting each other's personal interests and in 
a shared sense of learning greater patience and 
tolerance, acquiring attitudes and skills offered 
from the other's store of wisdom and developing 
an increased ability to communicate in order to 
achieve intimacy. But beyond the self-develop- 
ment, there is the development of a unity that 
transcends the pair, This unity brings great joy. 


As a psychiatrist I have worked with many 
couples who were having marital difficulty and I 
have noticed how often they have had problems 
with achieving oneness. They both have needed to 
maintain a separateness--of bank accounts, bed- 
rooms, social life, child-rearing approaches. I 
am not saying that a husband and a wife should 
merge into uniformity, but a spirit of unity is 
present in a good marriage. This unity is pre- 
paration for the sense of oneness that Christ 
introduced in the New Testament, a oneness that 
would expand to include all our spiritual brothers 
and sisters. 


I used to imagine that couples achieved this 
oneness because they had temple marriages. But 
that is not always the case. Love soothes the 
pain of intimacy and increases oneness in any 
marriage, whether temple or not, I would have 
been a poor wife to a man whom I did not love, 


I have heard other women who are married to 
nonmembers complain that they feel passed over 
for significant jobs or left out by the members, 
I have never felt this; in fact, I have received 
loving support from other members, But there are 
several helpful approaches for dealing with part- 
member families that I would like to suggest. I 
remember a home teacher who had a zealous mission- 
ary spirit. As he left one evening, he turned 
and pointed a finger at my husband, exclaiming, 
"We'll get you yet!" Please don't do that. At 
the opposite end of the spectrum was another home 
teacher who took time to know my husband's inter- 
ests and invited him (just the two of them) to 
several events of common interest, Another home 
teacher came to help cut wood with us and enthusi- 
astically recruited his large family to help. 
Shared interests, action, friendship--these ap- 
proaches work better than preachiness or threats. 
I, on the other hand, need spiritual nurturance 
and comfort from my home and visiting teachers 
and Church friends. 


As I was thinking about this article, I men- 
tioned to my brother that I had become resigned 
to the consequences of my decision to marry out- 
side the Church. My brother answered quietly and 
kindly, "Eternity is a long time. Who knows what 
will happen?" Certainly I do not, but for now I 
have thanks for my husband, for all we have shar- 
ed, and for the tolerance and support that he has 
given me in my Mormon efforts. 


Marlene Payne 
McLean, Virginia 
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My marriage is a process, And the name of the 
process is lithography. Lithography is based on 
the fact that grease and water do not mix, An 
image is drawn with crayon or lithographic ink on 
a prepared surface such as limestone. The surface 
is treated to make areas touched by crayon or ink 
receptive to printers ink while blank areas are 
kept wet enough to repel the ink, 


On a recent visit to Boston and the show at 
the Museum of Fine Arts entitled "Edgar Degas: 
The Painter as Printmaker,"” I learned that Degas 
worked with many printmaking processes during his 
lifetime--intaglio, etching, acquatint, drypoint, 
monotype--ending with lithography, The catalogue 
reports that "the process not the product capti- 
vated him." He would make a drawing and then 
start all over again. His repetitive images show 
his fanatic obsession with the effects that he 
could achieve with black and white scratches 
across the surface, some sharp, some blurred, 
"all with great sensitivity and directness." He 
began by copying earlier masters, working through 
to scenes of modern life and favorite images like 
dancers, bathers, and his friend and fellow ar- 
tist, Mary Cassatt. He often left the plate 
"unresolved" in what was obviously a very private 
medium for him, publishing his prints for only a 
few friends. 


What could be a better description of my mar- 
riage--a process that fascinates, a laboratory 
for growth, a travelogue, a history, a mystery 
story, in constant revision, leaving some plates 
unresolved. A private process published only to 
a few close friends. 


My friend Judy Dushku recently remarked that 
when she first became acquainted with me and my 
husband she had assumed we would be "very much 
alike, But that was not the case, I found it 
very touching that two so different people could 
be so devoted to each other." 


At 27 and 29, Charles (Chick) and I were ready 
for marriage. We had survived several other 
romances and engagements including the marriages 
of most of our friends, We thought that we would 
make a good couple because we were both Depres- 
sion-born babies with compatible family back- 
grounds, Because I was the eldest girl and he 
the youngest boy, we would mesh well, In fact, 
like Judy, we thought we were very much alike 
then, 


We met as freshmen at the University of Utah, 
but we didn't date until seven years later after 
we had both obtained Master's degrees, and he had 
finished a mission and his Ph.D, course work at 
Harvard. We were both teaching at BYU. Because 
he was an economics teacher and I an English 
teacher, we reasoned that he could balance our 
checkbook while I wrote home to his folks, We 
had both graduated from Lowell L. Bennion's court- 
ship and marriage classes at the LDS Institute of 
Religion at the U, of U., which meant that we had 
perfected his ABC dating method--date three people 
at a time, with their full knowledge, so that he 
or she could get to know all three before making 
a commitment--except that we had traveled all the 
way to "Z." We were also willing to abide by 
Bennion's other principles: travel together 
(with chaperone) and enter into a "secret" engage- 
ment before announcing our intentions to the 
world, Though both engagements were short, we 
were confident that we were beginning marriage 
with our eyes open. 


Chick announced that after finishing his dis- 
sertation, he planned to teach forever at the 
Lord's university. Because I too loved teaching 
there, I felt assured of a comfortable future 
close to home, 


Three months later, we were on our way to 
Washington, D.C.--for two years only, he promised, 
where he would work for Senator Bennett and be 
near Harvard, after which we would return, richer 
and wiser, to Provo and our lot in Indian Hills. 
My Victorian upbringing had programmed me to 
follow my husband: I jumped the academic track 
and went. 


Though I suffered acutely from separation 
anxiety (a ritzy term for homesickness), I ama 
ful now that we unconsciously followed an- 
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other of Brother Bennion's bits of marital ad- 
vice: move away from family immediately after 
marriage, returning only when your relationship 
is strong. Though Chick's aunt and uncle in 

D.C. and other friends were a real strength to us 
there, we were thrown mostly upon our own re- 
sources, thereby becoming dependent on each other, 


Moving away also gave us our first chance to 
notice how different we were, For instance, he 
is a "morning person" like my father, who, enter- 
ing my bedroom at 6:00 A.M., would break into 
"It's great to get up in the morning in the good 
old summertime" and throw open the window to the 
elements no matter what the weather. I, on the 
other hand, work better at night. If I can stay 
up beyond the phone's bedtime and sleep late the 
next morning, there isn't anything I can't dol 
This is really a blessing. I can administer 
night feedings, and Chick can fix breakfast and 
officiate at early morning seminary leavetakings. 


Night and day were not the only things that 
we're as different as. He is a steady, even plod- 
der, while I am a stop-start, spurt-rest type. We 
believe, however, that morning tortoises can learn 
to live with night hares, On car trips he would 
make a beeline for our destination with only brief 
pit stops while I nagged him into various detours. 
Travelling through Missouri, I insisted that we 
see Mark Twain's boyhood home in Hannibal, En 
route to the pageant in Palmyra, I arranged a vis- 
it to Mark Twain's study, which is located in a 
gazebo on a campus in Elmira, New York, 


Chick finally balked at all this literary 
sightseeing: "Next time I suppose that we will 
have to go looking for Mark Twain's bathroom." 
He teased me so much that I finally stopped beg- 
ging him to veer off the highway even though I 
knew we were missing important landmarks, I did 
not, however, stop lecturing him on the rewards 
of the trip itself as opposed to narrow-minded 
concentration on the destination alone. 


Finally, on a trip to Boston, he suddenly left 
the highway at Hartford, steering purposefully to 
a fascinating house that I had seen only in pic- 
tures--Mark Twain's favorite and most imposing 
home--now the Mark Twain Museum, 


Delighted with my surprise, he said, "I'm 
going to buy this house for our 25th wedding 
anniversary, just so you can sit in there and 
write the great Mormon novel." 


His slow and sure temperament is partly a 
result of an inherited physical disability that 
means he has to "take thought" of every step 
before he takes it. This has taught him patience 
and durability. He has also developed a brand of 
fearlessness somewhat daunting to someone with 
"beltway phobia," like me, 


In our first year I realized that I had married 
a man who had never done any reading beyond his 
professional and church assignments. Because 
reading is the thing that I do best, we decided 
to make assignments to each other, He read 1984 
and Brave New World, while I,read The Worldly 
Philosophers. Then we joined a Great Books Club 
where he responded with childlike joy to the 
adventures of Odysseus and the works of Dickens. 
"I wish that I had never read Dickens," I told 
him enviously. "Then I could read Dickens. It 
would be a lot more fun than all those boring 
economists!" 


As the demands of career and church kept him 
from reading more of the books that I loved, I 
consoled myself with the thought that after all, 
reading is a private matter. I could still read 
to him if I wanted to, Meanwhile he could teach 
me to love classical music, which he was addicted 
to, especially Handel's Messiah, a work he was 
trained to sing. When I informed him that BS 
could not sing, he, refusing to believe me, re- 
quested that I accompany him to ward choir prac- 
tice. After we had struggled through the first 
song, he turned to me and said, entirely without 
rancor, "You're right, You can't sing." 


As the years passed, it became obvious that I 
am the kind of person who believes not only in 
speaking out but in talking out my innermost 
problems, He is not adverse to speaking out on 





points of doctrine, from the pulpit and in the 

bearing of testimony, but sorrows and anger are 
best kept to himself, I believed that anger, as 
a normal human emotion, should be expressed and 
analyzed, His silence during moments of crisis 
combined with his seeming inability to face emo- 
tional difficulties head-on could mean trouble, 


But through working and reworking, erasing and 
replacing, we finally arrived at the conviction 
that we represent two perfectly valid ways of 
thinking and dealing with our feelings, almost 
like the two halves of the brain (his side mathe- 
matical and spatial, mine verbal and intuitive). 
This has led to certain compromises, For in- 
stance, family home evenings have become a blend 
of the therapy sessions that I want and the scrip- 
ture lessons that he wants. I also learned that 
his silence is not usually hostility, but simply 
his habit of dealing with one thing at a time and 
meditating on it, I have learned to meditate 
myself, Now he talks more; I talk less. 


I was shocked into thinking of the reactions 
of others to our differing styles when a friend 
called one day to confide her troubles. It seemed 
her husband's testimony was not strong enough to 
suit her; in fact, she had appointed herself 
guardian of her husband's faith, "I suppose 
that's the way it is with you and Chick," she 
said, "He is keeping you in the Church." 


Insulted right down to my socks, I am afraid 
that I was less than polite as I told her that I 
considered my testimony every bit as good as 
his, Wasn't I born into the Church, of goodly 
parents, and haven't I been given a strong church 
education? 


When Chick was made bishop and I became editor 
of Dialogue, we installed the bishopric business 
upstairs in our home and Dialogue downstairs. 

This led to much light-hearted banter about "ce- 
lestial-telestial" operations. Behind the banter, 
though, was the unspoken question, "How does the 
bishop get along with the editor?" In the minds 
of some, piety and publishing don't mix--especial- 
ly independent, scholarly publishing in a Church 
context. But our response was--they do too mix! 
We had learned this at the Institute along with 
marriage principles. Intellectuality and spiritu- 
ality were two of the five ideals of Lambda Delta 
Sigma, the Church fraternity that Brother Bennion 
had founded for college students, In his classes 
and in our own experiences, we had learned to 
believe that truth needed no apology from scholars 
and thinkers who were carefully searching it out, 


I was now fully aware that we were being per- 
ceived as the quintessential liberal-conservative 
combination, The Liahona-iron rod dichotomy was 
being applied to us, About this time, we ran 
across this definition in the Arrington-Bitton 
book The Mormon Experience: "Conservative Mormons 
include many highly-educated individuals who 
emphasize strong reliance on the wording of scrip- 
ture, the authoritative structure of Church 
government, and a Church-centered social system. 
Liberals emphasize the boldness and innovative 
character of the Restoration, faith in the essen- 
tial goodness of man and his possibilities of 
eternal progression, and the Church's commitment 
to education and the resulting emphasis on ra- 
tionality. The checks and balances are what give 
Mormonism both stability and progressivism." 


I now think of me and my husband as the system 
of checks and balances for our family unit. 


A couple of years ago, I was asked by the 
Elders Quorum in our ward to speak to a fireside 
on the subject "How can two people so obviously 
different find happiness? And how do these same 
people manage to rear three such obviously gifted 
and outstanding children as Steve, Lorraine, and 
Scott?" 


Finally mature enough to be flattered by the 
invitation, I began with this, "During the early, 
hectic years when the children were small, I used 
to wonder what would happen when they were gone 
and Chick and I would be sitting there staring at 
each other--two aging, very different people. 
Whatever would we find to talk about? Well, as 
it turns out, we have exchanged enough traits 
over the years that our communication has in- 
proved, As we grow together, differences either 
fade or serve to keep us interested.” 


Then I described our rearing. of what we laugh- 
ingly called our "three only children." Born 
three years apart, with the girl in the middle, 
they often seemed to loathe each other as chil- 
dren, But our motto "Spend time with them when 
they are small, and they will spend time with us 
when they are tall," paid off. We think our 
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MENON APPENDAGES 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 





It happened again today. In giving the an- 
nouncements in sacrament meeting, the first coun- 
selor in our ward bishopric invited the "young 
women" and the "Aaronic Priesthood" to meet with 
the bishop after the meeting. I suppose it is 
hopeless to protest, Now that the Mutual In- 
provement Association (I liked the word Mutual) 
has become the AP/YW, it seems inevitable that 
priesthood will become as much a synonym for boys 
as for men. 


Perhaps it is silly to worry about mere words. 
The concept of a universal male priesthood is so 
familiar in the Church that in ordinary discourse 
it probably doesn't connote a special caste. I 
doubt that many people imagine Aaron with his 
breastplate when they hear an ordinary announce- 
ment in church, nor does seeing the deacons lined 
up in sacrament meeting in all their assorted 
heights make us think of the sacerdotal. If 
anything, we have so domesticated the notion of 
priesthood that we sometimes don't take it as 
seriously as we should. Several years ago I 
wrote in a little alphabet book: 


Q is for Quorun, 

A collection of men 
(Or boys) 

All making decisions 
(Or noise). 


Unfortunately, in the process of teaching our 
young men that they bear an awesome responsibili- 
ty, we sometimes convey unfortunate attitudes 
toward women. I was both amused and dismayed one 
Sunday when, as I went into the chapel, I almost 
literally ran into one of my Seminary students as 
he was coming down an aisle with too many sacra- 


ment trays balanced in his hands, Instinctively 
I reached out to help him. He flinched, It was 


a pure reflex, nothing personal intended, but I 
instantly knew that I was no longer Sister Ulrich 
but an unclean woman steadying the ark. 


Part of the problem is our vocabulary. Because 
we use the word priesthood to refer to both the 
vehicle and the power, we get into some curious 
situations, almost like mistaking a utility pole 
for electricity or a sacrament cup for water, In 
October conference, President Gordon B. Hinckley 
began his sermon by referring to the "great meet- 
ings" held on consecutive Saturday evenings by the 
"priesthood" and by "the women of the Church," A 
few minutes later he gave a powerful sermon on 
the "four cornerstones" upon which the Church 
rests: a testimony of Jesus Christ, the Book of 
Mormon, the first vision, and the priesthood, 

Now, obviously, the first time that he used the 
word he meant "the male members over 12" and the 
second time he meant something far more expansive 
and spiritual, perhaps "the authority to act in 
the name of God." The problem is in determining 
the relationship of the two, Do we assume that 
because male members over twelve "hold" the power 
to act in the name of God that their contributions 
to the kingdom are somehow more central than 
those of women? I am sure President Hinckley did 
not mean to suggest that, but the inference can 
easily be drawn, 


In Doctrine & Covenants 84, Joseph Smith taught 
that the priesthood "continueth in the church of 
God in all generations, and is without beginning 
of days or end of years," It "administereth the 
gospel and holdeth the key of the mysteries of 
the kingdom." Through it the "power of godliness" 
is manifested "unto men in the flesh." 


I don't understand all that those words imply, 
but it seems perfectly obvious to me that the 
wriesthood in this sense is quite distinct from 
any group of persons, male or female, In fact, 


in Section 84 and again in Section 107 the prophet 
seemed to teach that the priesthood was distinct 
from any office in it. "And again, the offices 
of elder and bishop are necessary appendages 
belonging unto the high priesthood, And again, 
the offices of teacher and deacon are necessary 
appendages belonging to the lesser priesthood." 
(84:29-30. Also see 107:5). 


Reading that scripture again this week, I was 
struck by the word appendages. My dictionary 
says that an appendage is "an adjunct to something 
larger or more important." Though some people 
like to treat the activities of women in Relief 
Society, Primary, or Young Women as somehow lesser 
than the activities of elders or bishops, I can 
see no difference between an appendage and an 
auxiliary. 


Maybe it is time we tried to distinguish be- 
tween the larger power to do God's work and the 
particular assignments each of us has in the 
Church. As we begin to do so, we may discover 
how little difference there really is between men 
and women, The minutes of the Nauvoo Relief 
Society certainly dispel any notion that Joseph 
Smith reserved the term priesthood for male mem- 
bers, On March 30, 1842, he told the women gath- 
ered at the Lodge Room in Nauvoo that their new 
society "should move according to the ancient 
Priesthood" and said that "he was going to make 
of this Society a kingdom of priests as in Enoch's 
day--as in Paul's day." (Eliza R. Snow and oth- 
ers, "A Record of the Organization, and Proceed~ 
ings of the Female Relief Society of Nauvoo," 
microfilm of holograph, Historical Department, 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Labter-day Saints) 


Last fall I met a high school friend that I 
hadn't seen for twenty-five years, She has never 
seen a copy of Exponent II. She does not read 
Dialogue or Sunstone, but she does go to the 
temple faithfully, and she has worked hard to 
support her family and raise her children in the 
Church since her husband's tragic death, She 
told me that when she heard President Hinckley's 
talk at General Conference she turned off the 
television, gathered her teen-aged children 
around her and said, "I don't want you to ever 
think that the priesthood is synonymous with the 
men of the Church," 


May her tribe increase.s 
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ME NIGHT LIGHT 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


"The Thinge I Steal From Night Are What I Am." 
Theodore Roethke 


It was the perfect gift--a pen that lights up 
to write in the dark without disturbing anyone, 
A pen designed for my "system": thinking hard on 
something just before sleep, then focusing on it 
in prayer, and finally letting the night take 
over, Without fail, morning has brought exactly 
what I needed to find: clear, insistent ideas, 
there for me to snatch, 


I guess that I learned about it when I was a 
student, The night before a test, I would go 
through my notes, skim pages, read outlines and 
summaries, Sometimes I would jot a few notes, 
never more than one page, to force myself to con- 
dense and focus. Always I could feel myself get- 
ting impatient, knowing that no amount of study 
would do what the night would, After a couple of 
hours, I'd bow out of a study session and head for 
bed, concentrating in general on what I needed to 
remember, yet not narrowed down to any set of 
facts or specifics. I would be sure not to talk 


to anyone or indulge in digression: no music, no 
reading, none of the calls or chats ordinarily so 
much a part of my evenings, just the "system," 

not unlike mental fasting, the spare concentration 
on allowing it to work and the confidence that it 
would, 


It did, Invariably. In the morning, no matter 
how little sleep I'd had, I was awakened by new 
ideas, new arrangements of old ones, supplements 
to material already there, connections, combina- 
tions, directions, explicit outlines, stories new 
and old. In all, a fashioning of a way to go 
that I never could have come up with on my own. 
It was like being unable to think of a name, then 
just giving up and getting on with things. Then 
pop! Out of the computer in the least expected 
moment, the name. I knew that I could not have 
done it by my own devices, with any amount of 
thinking, puzzling. 


Later, in tests, whole pages would appear in 
my head. Or in a talk or a lesson or on the 
page, possibilities would erupt. But nothing 
like what came, in those first moments between 
being awake and yet not awake. 


It stays the same. I go to bed thinking about 
the talk that I have to give in the morning (or a 
lesson or an article or deadline or even a poem 
or an idea that has cast about for days trying to 
find its way or a problem pestering for solu- 
tion). What happens is not worry. It's just the 
opposite. Worry suggests anxiety, maybe anxiety 
over inability to find answers. This is far from 
that, It is almost elation--certainly expecta- 
tion because I know it will happen. And because 
it will, the result will be action, the ability 
to act. 


I have to trust whatever grace it is. And I 
have to allow time to tap into what that grace 
suggests. Wake up slowly, I tell myself. Actual- 
ly, do not wake up at all for a bit. Just lie 
there holding on to what it is. Do not let it 
go. Do not open your eyes too quickly. Certainly 
do not talk, Not now. Reach for a pen and pad. 
(Now a lighted one!) Get it down. Scribble if 
you must. But capture it. Respect it. Don't 
argue with it. Don't try to augment or substi- 
tute. Plenty of time for that later. Let it 
have its way, Recognize the rightness, appreciate 
what you could never have conjured up fully con- 
scious, 


Now put it aside if you must, You can come 
back to it later. My husband shakes his head. 
What will I ever do if it fails me? I don't 
blame him for worrying, but it hasn't so far. 
Sometimes it works even with a quick nap. 


In my studio, I can see photographs of two of 
my favorite Auguste Rodin sculptures, In "The 
Poete and the Muse,” a young woman listens, se- 
renely beguiled by the whisperings of a lovely 
informant, "The Thought" reveals the bonneted 
face of a woman of no age rising from stone with 
a look of such sublime abstraction that even her 
beauty is incidental to the intense concentration 
of the brain behind the beauty. 


Often, in looking at them, I remember seeing 
the originals in Paris. I was stupified by their 
power, enlightened by the genius of an artist to 
see and to make me see, I love what they continue 
to suggest in my everyday life: that inspiration 
is possible, nay, waiting in some region as mys- 
terious and unreachable to me as Rodin's skills 
would be, regardless of my will or dedication or 
yearning. 


I may never be a sculptor. But in my own 
realms of endeavor, with my own limited abilities 
and training, and ridiculously wide-ranging in- 
clinations, I know this: If I focus, let go, and 
wait, holiness will visit. The muse will whisper; 
the thought will arive. 


Mathematicians and physicists talk of it as 
"harmony," even (and I love this) "elegance"--the 
useful combinations that come through from the 


unconscious. Psychologists might call it "active 
listening" or "creative tranquility." I've heard 
it spoken of as "the intuitive edge." For me, it 


is as close as I know how to get to the Holy 
Ghost, « 
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For the Sisters Speak column this issue, we asked 
people to comment on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of moving from home to home, either to meet 
eareer demands of a spouse or to fulfill some 
other family-dictated goal. Several people did 
comment, and nearly all cited very definite and 
different advantages and disadvantages. Here are 
their words: 


@Ilene K. Parker of Ogden, Utah (presently), looke 
back at some of the high pointe of having many 
homes in many places. 


In 1982 I was house-hunting in Ogden, Utah, 
having returned "home" after twenty years in 
Minnesota, It was a Utah summer day of blossoming 
rose bushes, wet grass smells, valley stillness, 
and a warmth that caused your bare skin to stick 
on the vinyl seat covers, 


The lady of the house answered the 
invited us in, and we began the tour: kitchen, 
family room, dining room, livingroom; she stopped 
to pull the drapes, exposing a spacious backyard 
of young fruit trees, children's toys, a dog 
run, grass, flowers, and an abundant garden. 

The tour continued through the bedroom wing, 

and a discussion evolved concerning the children: 
their ages, sex, and degrees of excitement about 
the move to the East Coast. 


doorbell, 


I quickly sensed that the mother did not share 
the same excitement. Her husband had already 
moved, locating a home in the East and anticipa- 
ting the family's arrival in time to get the 
children in school. Inquiring as to a possible 
date for us to take possession of the house, the 
woman answered, "I'm not really sure; I hate to 
leave. I have never lived away from Utah, and I 
don't want to go." 


My immediate response was, "You must go; it 
will be a wonderful experience for you and your 
family." She turned in reply, "Do you really 
think so? You are the only person whom I have 
ever talked to who has been so positive and has 
encouraged me to go." 


In 1964 we packed our bags, car, moving van, 
and four young children and headed east in time 
to start our oldest son in first grade. We re- 
turned "home" (back to Utah) as our third child 
graduated from high school--back to the city of 
origin for both my husband and myself. Our family 
is now well into our fourth year in Utah, and the 
feelings have been profuse, covering everything 
from angry to zany. 


Because of our move, it was impossible for 
us to duplicate our childhood experiences, which 
I know played a significant part in producing 
our feelings of security, trust, identity, and 
belonging. (To this day we both can return to 
our original homes to visit and help our ninety- 
year-old mothers. What a unique, wonderful sense 
of being that is!) When we moved, I opted to 
test the counsel of Ruth, "Whither thou goest 
I shall go." In return, I feel a deep sense 
of assurance that each one of my children will 
eventually say, "Thanks, Thanks for the history 
that we have absorbed in travels from coast to 
coast; thanks for a sense of survival that we 
learned living in New Delhi, India; thanks for 
friends of diverse faiths and ethnic backgrounds; 
thanks for family outings that took us from snow- 
shoeing and canoeing on the Canadian border, 
to across-the-world picnics around old mogul 
tombs, to snorkeling in the Pacific." 


When we returned to Utah four years ago, two 
of our children had been independent for some 
time. All four are now here in Utah with us. 

The grandchildren are growing, and the family 
gatherings are mostly wonderful, And like Ruth, 
as she followed after and cared for Naomi, coming 
back has been my joy. I have been blessed with 
the opportunity to enjoy the best of both worlds. 


@Constance C. Swenson has also lived in spots 
all over the world. She shares some of the "upe,” 
as well as the "downe,” that she has experienced. 


When my husband and I were married twelve 
and a half years ago, he was still a student, 
and I was supporting him. Within ten months, 
though, he graduated, received a commission in 
the Air Force, and we were on our way to our 
first assignment. At first it seemed exciting 
to me, but as the number of moves increased over 
the years--not to mention the size of our family 
and possessions--these moves became less and less 
welcome. (We have had six different military 
assignments, lived in eleven different homes or 
apartments, and have been members of nine differ- 
ent wards.) 


Financially, our frequent moves have been 
areal hardship, The Air Force pays us a small 
compensation for expenses, but it is really just 
a "drop in the bucket" when we figure out all the 
expenses, direct and indirect, that are added to 
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our regular budget. It takes us about one year 

to recover financially from each move and another 
year to prepare and save for the next, Because 
many of our moves come just a year or two apart, 
we seldom get ahead enough to think about anything 
else, 


We have three children, and our moves have 
taken a huge toll on them, My oldest son is 
in sixth grade. He attended kindergarten at 
two different schools, first grade at another 
school, second, third, and fourth grades at an- 
other, fifth grade at another, and sixth grade 
at still another. He has not had a chance to 
develop close friendships with his classmates 
and often seems to be an "outsider" among children 
who have known each other for a long time, He 
has also, I feel, suffered academically. Despite 
his being identified as "gifted" in the second 
grade, his needs have gone largely unmet. At one 
school, we arrived in August and immediately 
checked into the programs at the school that he 
would be attending and were told that the slots 
ze the gifted program had been filled the previous 

pril. 


In addition, the moving process itself is 
harrowing. Despite our best preparations, I 
have--again and again--had to endure the loss 
or destruction of cherished possessions, One 
ease in point: Shortly before our last move 
nine months ago, we finally acquired a real bed- 
room set--one that I had wanted for years. I 
personally supervised the moving company employees 
as they loaded it on the truck and could only 
hope as they drove off, When it came time to 
take delivery of our household goods at our new _ 
home, my worst fears were realized as they brought 
in my formerly beautiful bedroom furniture that 
was now beat up, scratched, and gouged with whole 
chunks of wood broken off. This was particularly 
heartbreaking. Unfortunately, the compensation 
given for damages such as this covers only re- 
pairs, not replacement, and I have found from 
repeated experience that the items in question 
are never as good as they once were. 


However, the greatest personal effect on me as 
a result of our moves has been the loss of deep 
personal friendships with other women, I am not 
very outgoing, and for me, friendships just can't 
be hurried. A closeness and bond just doesn't 
happen immediately (even in the Church); they have 
to evolve over a period of time and a number of 
experiences. I am usually just getting to the 
point where I feel that I "belong" and know people 
when it is time for us to move on again, 


I have tried to make the best of every place 
in which we found ourselves and have always found 
many things to enjoy, experience, and appreciate 
about the different areas in which we have lived-- 
including our three years in Tokyo, There is an 
undeniable thrill about setting off together, as 
a family, to a new home, We have had many adven- 
tures--good and bad--while en route to our new 
homes. All in all, though, I would have to say 
that the negative has outweighed the positive. 

If I could somehow change it, I would have had us 
stay put and put down roots. 


@Sister Carolyn Price lives in Salt Lake City. 
The photo that she sent of her family revealed 
a picture-perfect group with a happy couple, 
six glowing children, and a peppy dog. Her 
accompanying letter verified the general happy 
glow but indicated some pain in the history of 
thie clan, formed, she writes, from a second 
marriage and a blending of families. 


Constant relocating can be very hard on a mar- 
riage or an exciting adventure. When children come 
and begin to grow up, much moving can be 
devastating. BUT... yes, oh yes, being an ac- 
tive member does make such an enormous difference. 


We moved from secure Mormon SLC, to three 
different places in the bay area in California. 
We then moved to Long Island, New York, twice, 
and then back to SLC all in six years, (At that 
time my first marriage broke up, but the breakup 
did not have much to do with moving.) 


The Church was a warm, loving family wherever 
we went, and in each ward I found one, two, or 
maybe three "soul sisters" who have remained 
dear friends. Several others were willing to 
love and support me, not with only words but 
helpful actions, 


The sisterhood of the Church is a wonderful 
phenomenon, The Church really is for the edifi- 
cation of the Lord's children (even though there 
are those individuals who "muck up the works" 
now and then). I truly have a deep testimony 
of the caring and love of The Father for me and 
all of us, His children, I am also convinced 
we need to "come to Him,” be patient, have faith, 
and be faithful as He works in and through our 
lives, knowing that we are not the only ones 
involved. Sometimes we have to wait while He 
works with others for us to share mutual 
blessings. 


No matter our circumstances, life is both 
beautiful and SO TOUGH, Throughout my divorce 
and ever since, I have clung to the scriptures 
D&C 90:24, D&C 100:15, and Romans 8:28, which say 
that the Lord will turn all things to the good of 
those who love Him. My life is a testimony to 
this promise. In my wildest dreams I could not 
imagine how He would do this for me, but I clung 
to this promise. 


@wo sisters write about their efforts to work 
with their husbands to have creative two-degree, 
two-career families. They explain their motives, 
goals, decisions, and experiences. Janna DeLange 
and her family are now Living in Boise, Idaho. 
She writes: 


In five years of marriage, we have moved six 
times. With the exception of the last move, 
none of these relocations have been centered 
exclusively in my husband's career, We have 
both been students for many years and have always 
been of the belief that my educational goals 
were as important as my husband's; thus, to ac- 
complish these, we have enjoyed many different 
experiments in "creative marriage." We have 
always sought to stagger our schedules so that 
one of us was home with our son while the other 
attended class or studied. My husband has been 
Jordan's "primary caregiver" for months at a 
time, and household chores (cooking, cleaning, 
laundry, and shopping) have always been shared. 
As a result, we have enjoyed the benefits of 
a family where artificial role distinctions were 
dissolved and where our child experienced his 
first years as intimately involved with his father 
as with his mother. 


Last summer we completed our graduate degrees 
and moved to another state based on my attorney- 
husband's new job. I miss our former lifestyle 
for many reasons, We left a ward filled with 
diversity and free thinkers and are now trying 
to find our place in a very "traditional" ward. 
We have a new baby now and are both concerned 
about my husband's ability to bond with this 
child because he is now working in a "traditional" 
job and will not have the same opportunity to 
care for him as he did our first baby. Already 
the effects of his separation from our son during 
the daytime hours are noticeable as Jordan's 
attachments have shifted. And the loneliness 
caused by my own isolation, staying home full- 
time for the first time, is very real. The dif- 
ficulty that I have had meeting any women remotely 
like myself had made me even less responsive 
to a "whither thou goest" philosophy in the 
future. 


arrangement as necessarily permanent; we continue 
to seek for alternative solutions. There needs 

to be more opportunities for part-time profession- 
al work for both men and women, for paid paternity 
leave, and for men who are willing to compromise 
their career advancement, if necessary, in order 
to support their wives in their goals and needs 
and to participate more fully in their children's 
lives. My husband's career is only one relatively 
small part of the life that we are trying to 

build together; it should not dictate all other 
aspects. 


We do not see our current "traditional" 


@Ann Wicks and her hueband live in Oxford, Ohto. 
She writes: 


My husband and I are both historians of Asian 
art. Our first "career" moves were to the loca- 
tions of various museums where we did dissertation 
research, During a two-year period, we lived 
in New York City, London, Paris, Rotterdam, and 
Taipei, Taiwan, 


While neither of us is highly group-oriented 
(if church services were held for social purposes 
only we wouldn't go), we did find that locating 
members of the Mormon Church in various parts 
of the world softened the readjustment period 
of moves and helped us to make faster transi- 
tions. There is a loving, familiar spirit usually 
shared by active L.D.S. Church members, whether 
American, English, Dutch, or Chinese, that makes 
it very easy to make friends and ask for help 
when needed. When I hear others say, "The Church 
is the same everywhere you go," I hope it is this 
loving spirit to which they refer. I would hate 
to think that they are finding comfort in the fact 
that the opening song is always preceded by an- 
nouncements and followed by the opening prayer 
and that the Relief Society manual has the same 
picture on the cover in any language. 


The issue that I really wish to address is 
creative solutions to the problems couples face 
in career moves, There is no way around coopera- 
tion and compromise in any good marriage; the 
need for compromise becomes even more apparent 
when two careers are involved. 








From the beginning of our marriage, Bob and 
I have made living together our first priority. 
For us a commuter marriage would be most distres- 
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sing. Thus the compromises we make are based 
on this resolve. 


Our first experience with career compromise 
came as we accompanied each other to our respec~ 
tive areas of dissertation field research. While 
this was not recommended by our graduate advisers 
because of the time it would take from our own 
research, we loved it. We each "lost" a year of 
dissertation work but gained invaluable knowledge 
of each other and interesting places in the world. 


Our first child brought the next challenge 
to two developing careers. During two years 
of dissertation writing, we took turns caring 
for Christopher. (And are we thankful that we 
couldn't afford a sitter at that time!) Again it 
took us a year longer to write our dissertations, 
but the joy and frustrations and spirit of loving 
cooperation that we felt as we shared the respon- 
sibility of caring for our son taught us that 
slow progress in our fields is not necessarily a 
loss. In both instances we compromised career 
time, but the human experiences that we had more 
than compensated for what others perceived as 
lost time. 


Those experiences as graduate students gave 
us the idea and the courage to try job sharing 
and thus, for a while, to avoid a career move 
that only involved one of us, We now share one 
faculty position at Miami University. Bob teaches 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday classes while I care for 
our two children. I teach Tuesday-Thursday clas- 
ses while he cares for home and family. We both 
give up time from our careers, we both face the 
frustrations of moving more slowly than we would 
like, and we both feel guilty for slowing the 
other down! But we wouldn't have it any other 
way. Job and family-care sharing is fun. The 
personal growth and family unity that have re- 
sulted from our present solution to problems 
faced in a two-career marriage are wonderful. 
And, incidentally, we are finding that there is 
no rush to the top after all. The maturity that 
we gain as we move more slowly is often beneficial 
to our work. 


We have yet to face the challenge of one person 
giving up his/her job to move to a new location 
where the spouse has a better job, But, because 
of the financial pressures of sharing one assis- 
tant professor's salary, that challenge will 
surely come. I think either of us would be will- 
ing to "go along" with the other and look for 
new opportunities. I don't think families usually 
think in terms of "who gives up what" as you 
suggested, but in terms of what will be best 
economically, spiritually, educationally, and so 
forth, for all. There is never a perfect solu- 
tion; love and compromise are always needed. 


@When she wrote to ue, Donna Ryan was living in 
San Antonio, Texas. She candidly describes life 
on the move over fourteen years of marriage. 


Within the next month or two, I will be ac- 
quiring my eleventh address in fourteen years 
of marriage. Ah, that corporate ladder! I feel 
cheated by it. There is a little girl in me who 
is screaming, "Nobody told me about this part!" 


Many of our moves have been within the city 
of Houston and before our children were old enough 
to suffer from the uprooted feelings that accom- 
pany moving; however, the last move, twenty-six 
months ago, was extremely difficult for one of 
our children, and he has not taken enthusiasti- 
cally to the newest moving announcement, Based 
on our last move in which our oldest three chil- 
dren were old enough to mourn their lost friends, 
I would imagine that a reasonably complete adjust- 
ment to this next move will involve about a year 
and a half of Challenges. 


The address changes have also been very diffi- 
cult for me. I have changed my definition of 
friendship as a result of having acquired, and 
pretty well disposed of, three sets of acquain- 
tances within the last seven years. I have manu- 
factured a new term that encompasses most people 
whom one would regard as friends in the normal 
(non-moving), everyday course of events: good 
acquaintance. 


A good acquaintance seems like a friend as 
long as I can talk with her--I will use the femi- 
nine pronoun here as I believe that the Church 
has very effectively discouraged me from having 
male friends (I have a grand total of one male, 
non-Mormon friend)--on a non-long-distance basis 
or see her at church or in the neighborhood or at 
PTA with reasonable regularity. When I move, 
however, this friend continues with her life, and 
I pick up mine in a new location and realize that 
our bonds were more superficial than they had 
seemed, Without being able to share common ex- 
periences that primarily concern events in which 
we have both participated, our relationship quick- 
ly fades. 


The "Church is the same everywhere" offered 
me great comfort throughout many moves but no 
longer does because, it seems to me, that Church 
friendships are often the most disposable because 
we Mormons are so very busy that we lose track 
of very close acquaintances merely as the result 
of a ward division, If I can almost completely 
lose touch with a woman who was my Primary coun- 
selor and lives a few miles from my home just 
because our ward boundaries have changed, then a 
real move is an invitation to dissolve the rela- 
tionship. 


Another aspect of moving that sets my teeth 
on edge is my remarkable ability to get lost. 
To preserve my self-esteem, I have convinced 
myself, over the years and moves, that this prob- 
lem is definitely a learning disability and not a 
mark of insanity. I cannot read a map, have no 
directional sense whatsoever, and often get con- 
fused with left and right. When faced with a 
move, I feel doomed to many months of trying to 
find places. I am capable of learning how to get 
to a museum, the zoo, and so forth, but never 
seem able to connect these locations in my head, 
so no trek anywhere has any relationship to going 
anywhere elsel 


Moving is expensive. No matter how wonderful 
the corporate perks sound, we never seem to come 
out ahead financially. Buying and selling houses 
is nerve-wracking and expensive. My husband and 
I are not do-it-yourselfers and never seem to get 
around to personalizing any of our homes to meet 
our needs. Moving also effectively removes my 
husband from our family life. Whether it is a 
new assignment or a new employer, my husband 
feels bound and determined to demonstrate his 
workaholic tendencies to their maximum limits 
within the first year on a new job, and so I feel 
obligated to jump into "single parent mode" and 
feel responsible for everything and everybody. 


Each move, therefore, finds us more disorgan- 
ized because I feel more hopeless about the situ- 
ation, and my husband, still climbing that ladder, 
participates less and less in sorting through his 
endless cardboard boxes of "miscellaneous." When 
the movers leave and I find thirty-five boxes 
labeled "Miscellaneous" or "Very Miscellaneous," 
I lose motivation very quickly. I also find 
myself labeling boxes "Do Not Open Immediately," 
which is an invitation to leave them in garage or 
attic until the next move, 


I will be leaving my first job in this next 
move, which opens a brand-new area of difficul- 
ties. I have a part-time job that is far from 
terrific, but it represents my first venture 
into the business world after twelve years of 
being at home. I dread the thought of finding 
and adjusting to another job but realize that 
part-time employment has helped me to grow in 
ways different from the challenges offered by 
volunteer work. However, I fear a job that might 
be too challenging because of my responsi- 
bilities to our children that my husband will 
not be sharing for awhile. 


So . . . I'm hunting for package sealing tape, 
threatening to throw out enormous amounts of un- 
claimed junk that will, quite mystically, begin 
to take on enormous value to my husband and chil- 
dren as soon as they believe that I might be 
serious, and contemplating another move with as 
few illusions as possible, I will often be both 
disorganized and lost but will attempt, throughout 
it all, to be the best Donna that I can possibly 
be. 


@Liea Lee Evans has lived here and there from 


New York City to Los Angeles, as has her husband, 
Eric. She reports that they have "settied" re- 
cently in Studio City, near Loe Angeles. She 
describes some of the rewards and punishments 

that she and Eric experienced during the commuter- 
phase and the new more-settled-phase of their 
lively marriage. 


It was Eric's idea. We were walking along 
the Charles River, crunching leaves and talking 
on our way to see a movie in Boston, Eric said, 
"When we move to Menlo Park, why don't you get 
a telephone answering service to maintain a pres- 
ence in L.A, for your business?" The following 
September when we moved to California, I not 
only got a telephone and an answering service 
but rented a room as well. Thus began our first 
year of commuter marriage between Northern and 
Southern California. 


I am a singer/songwriter and my husband, Eric, 
is a business consultant. I think that one of 
the reasons we have had a happy commuter marriage 
is that we want success for each other as badly 
as we want it for ourselves. It was clear to us 
that I needed to be in L.A. or New York, and 
Eric's chosen firm--after much interviewing--was 
in Menlo Park (thirty miles from San Francisco). 
Almost weekly for fourteen months, I drove or 
flew to L.A. on Monday, spent Tuesday through 
Friday in town, and then came back Friday evening. 


Some of the advantages of this arrangement 
were: (1) We were really able to concentrate on 
work during the week. (2) When we were together, 
life was very romantic, The disadvantages were: 
(1) Commuting required a lot of energy. I wrote 
and directed the ward roadshow, taught Relief 
Society, and found it difficult coordinating 
rehearsals and researching lessons when I was 
gone so much, Sometimes when I came home I spent 
the whole weekend doing church work and barely 
saw Eric. (2) I drove 25,000 miles that year and 
received three traffic tickets. (3) It was dan- 
gerously easy to form attachments to people at 
work simply because I saw more of them than my 
own husband. (4) But by far the biggest disad- 
vantage was that we were depriving ourselves of 
the thing that we loved most in this whole world: 
each other. We used to kid each other saying, 
"What the heck; we're married. Why don't we live 
together?" 


In January 1983, Eric quit his job, and we 
moved to L.A, That move turned out to be an 
excellent career move for Eric as well, Because 
his firm didn't have offices there, Eric went 
into business for himself, The only problem is 
that none of his clients are in L.A. For the 
last two years, Eric has been the commuter. It 
is not uncommon for him to be gone several weeks 
in a row, but two weeks a month is about normal, 
Having been on both sides, I think that commuting 
is more physically draining on the person travel- 
ing but more emotionally draining on the one left 
behind where the quiet home and empty bedroom are 
constant reminders that you are only half there. 


We also have a new excitement in our lives. 
I am pregnant with our first child, It always 
seemed to me that children were the one insurmoun- 
table difficulty of a commuter marriage. Indeed, 
it may bring our peripatetic lifestyle to a 
screeching halt. Our baby is due March 14, I 
have Eric's solemn promise that he'll be here for 
the birth, 


One final observation about our commuter mar- 
riage: Our relationship is more important than 
our jobs. However, we feel that we are in control 
of the situation and that allows us to lead a 
life that in reality is pretty crazy. 


@o encourage all you scriptorians and theolo- 
giane, the next "Sisters Speak" question ts, Pit 
you had a feminiet friend who was interested in 
the Church, what aspects of the goapel would you 
share to support that person's search for truth?” 


Please send your double-spaced, typed (48 
characters to the line) responses by April 30. 


@ INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS ¢ 


Exponent II publishes articles dealing with 
issues of concern to women and of interest to 
women and men, Our aim is to provide an open 
forum for the honest exchange of ideas. We 
accept articles on virtually any subject--personal 
essays, book reviews, fiction, humor, and poetry. 
Because Exponent II's contributors and readers 
are predominantly Mormon, Mormon-related themes 
are common. 


We welcome work from the inexperienced as well 
as the more practiced writer. Our editors are 
prepared to work closely with authors to improve 
their material. All articles are subject to 
editing with the author's approval. 


To help writers new to Exponent II, we propose 
the following guidelines: 


1. Revise your work carefully before submit- 
ting it. 


2. Type your manuscript double-spaced, forty- 
eight (48) characters to the line, and use only 


one side of the sheet, (This includes responses 
to "Sisters Speak" questions. ) 

3. Place your name, address, and the title of 
your article in the upper right-hand corner of 
each page. 

4, Although we occasionally publish longer 
articles, try to limit your article to between 
five and six typewritten pages. 

5. Send an original plus three copies, 

6. Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts will 
not be returned. 


If you have considered writing for Exponent 
II, now's the time! Among upcoming topics of 
discussion are women missionaries and the inter- 
national church experience, Please let us hear 
from you. Send your manuscripts to: 


Editor 
Exponent II 
Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 
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Milestones In My Marriage 


No age can ever have been as stridently 
sex-conscious as our own, It must have aroused 
in men an extraordinary desire for self-asser- 
tion; it must have made them lay an emphasis 
on their own sex and its characteristics which 
they would not have troubled to think about 
had they not been challenged. And when one is 
challenged, one retaliates . . . rather exces- 
sively. 


Anger is a delicate dilemma. It mustn't be 
suppressed, but venting it explosively isn't 
usually productive. Depersonalizing anger is a 
key. After all, it wasn't David who had created 
the system. In fact, it wasn't any one person, 

I believe that I will lose the opportunity to 
serve and influence others if I fail to divert my 
anger into productive, nurturing work, 


Anger changed how I saw Heavenly Father. I 
began to see both my Heavenly Parents in a non- 
interventionist light. They allow things to go 
on and have several acceptable ways of accom- 
plishing their goals. Our present system must be 
one of those acceptable ways. 


During this time of on-and-off polarization, I 
came to understand that I needed to be very secure 
in my relationship with my Heavenly Parents if I 
were going to begin making my own way. I finally 
accepted responsibility for my own spiritual 
well-being. I could no longer let others take 
the place of my conscience in telling me what was 
right and wrong. At this point I believe that I 
entered spiritual adulthood. 


This brings us up-to-date, We are now working 
on dividing up control and emotionally sharing 
family responsibilities. Richard Cohen recently 
wrote on this topic for MS, magazine. He says 
that the difference between helping and sharing 
is one of emotional responsibility. Though he 
may shop, she makes up the list, He babysits, but 
she nurtures the children, She works, but he wor- 
ries about there being enough money. Couples of- 
ten don't emotionally share each other's burdens. 


My biggest fear is that my opportunity to fur- 
ther my education and develop my talents will be 
jeopardized by Church callings offered to my hus- 
band. I suspect that my development may not weigh 
as heavily on priesthood scales as does their need 
for more priesthood leaders, It remains for David 
and me to agree on our priorities concerning per- 
sonal development and Church service, 


Future paths aren't clear or well-marked for 
egalitarian marriages, There aren't many avail- 
able role models, which makes the path unconstric- 
ted and uncongested. That's the beauty of it.s= 


Two Plus Two Equals More 


Shatz related an example from her own experience: 


In the Jewish tradition the mixing of meat and 
dairy products is prohibited, with separate uten- 
sils for each kind of food mandated. In my own 
family, my mother abided by the Jewish laws of 
Kashrut, and my father did not. I recall fre- 
quently as a child finding dishes and silverware 
buried in the yard, later to be boiled in a big 
pot on the stove in order to restore them to 
eleanliness and consequent use. My father to 
express anger would simply use the wrong utensils 
for the wrong foods, and my mother buried the 
dishes and silverware and the pots, The battle 
of the dishes and the pots and the silverware was 
a very eloquent message to all of us as to when 
our parents were having problems with each other 
because they did not fight in front of us chil- 
dren. 


Dean Shatz concludes that the major question 
ie how to understand and manage conflict arising 
from inevitable differences and to recognize the 
richness and growth potential also buried within 
theee differences. 


Thus, the phenomenon of cross-cultural marriage 
raises the fundamental issue of the abandonment 
of one tradition or the creation of a new tradi- 
tion enriched by the blending of the two--a multi- 
cultural entity as compared to a homogenized 
entity. The essential question is the degree to 
which it is possible to join cultural and subcul- 
tural variations while retaining basic concepts 
from each. Given that any two people carry within 
them a multiplicity of subcultures, differences 
are not the real issue. How divergent backgrounds 
and consequent lifestyles have contributed to 
attitudinal biases that are played out in inter- 
personal relationships is the real issue, 


The burden of attitudinal bias falls most 


heavily on those of us who choose to believe that 
our way is the only right way--that we are chosen 
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by God, circumstance, or national origin to point 
the way for all others. The burden of being the 
"chosen" is eloquently addressed in Chaim Potok's 
book of the same name. In it, he deals with the 
issues that grow out of that premise and their 
manifestations in living. Those issues involve 
attitudes of righteousness, the need to deny 
error, and the dilemmas, ethical and moral, of 
being teachers to the world by example, even 
while recognizing our own frailties. In it he 
also deals with the special agony of being held 
to a higher set of standards, and the sense of 
failure created by the need to achieve perfection 
while sustaining the recognition that no matter 
how hard we try, we will never achieve that stan- 
dard. And, in it he deals with the damage we 
inflict on those most dear to us in the process 
of adhering to a set of standards we may con- 
cretize into unyielding rigidity. 


To those from different cultures--powerful, 
cherished, and enduring--these are not abstract 
issues, but rather the stuff.and struggle of life 
itself. Marriages that are successful are not 
those in which there is an absence of problems, 
They are rather those in which problems are man- 
aged in healthy interaction from which growth and 
further understanding emerge.» 





Marriage Myths and Paradoxes 


I remember one such time. I was twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine years old, We had four and a half 
kids. I'd gotten sicker with every pregnancy, 
but Bill wanted more and more children, He loved 
children and really wanted to be faithful to the 
idea of "multiplying and replenishing the earth." 
Yet here I was sick, with blood clots, unable to 
walk with every pregnancy, but fighting and going 
on and loving the kids and taking care of them 
while Bill worked, I remember grappling with my 
own soul and covenanting with the Lord, telling 
Him that I would have as many children as He 
wanted, 


Three months later, during the birth of our 
fifth child, I had blood clots in my heart and 
lungs. I left my body, had an out-of-body ex- 
perience, and came back willingly. That began 
for me an investigation and for us a paradox: 
that of being willing to do one thing, namely 
have more children, and having the opposite occur, 
namely not able to have any more, 


Bill: Yes, the double helix--the infinity sym 
bol--has been an important symbol to us, It 
represents to us a kind of pattern in life's 
process, You proceed down a certain path--figur- 
ing it all out, thinking you have all the answers, 
and willing to do all that particular path re- 
quires when, all of a sudden, the path disappears 
and the rules change. This occurs as the helix 
or the infinity sign enters the crossing pattern, 
Everything reverses itself, is upside down, if 
you will. Knowing and accepting the possibility 
of this pattern has been enormously helpful to 
both of us, = 





Toward a Theology 
of Marriage: 
Idealism, Cynicism, or Realism? 


can precipitate a crisis in the relationship. A 
period of grieving is common while the old pat- 
terns are left behind. Slowly, new patterns of 
relationship are formed, and even though the 
people did not expect nor seek such turmoil, in 
retrospect, they are grateful for the growth and 
fulfillment which is born out of their sacrifice. 


Without such sacrifice, we can never comprehend 
the divine meaning of the word love. It comes 
after the money has run out, after the initial 
attraction has waned, after the ego has been 
tarnished. It comes after our mate is disloyal, 
or after we escape the flood with only the clothes 
on our back, It comes after we humble ourselves, 
after the pain of discouragement has been borne 
and after the resolution has been made to endure, 


Our search for comfort is kept in balance with 
the law of sacrifice, but sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to understand what we should endure, and 
what we should not, The second commandment can 
help us discern the difference, "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself." (Matthew 22:39) 


Often, we do not see this commandment as a 
balance between two competing poles, but I have 
found it useful to do so, "If I am not for my- 
self, who is for me?" said Hillel, the great 


rabbi, If we do not become responsible for our 
own well-being, we will expect others to take 

care of us in ways which are beyond their abili- 
ty. When they do not, we become demanding, de- 
pressed or oppressed. Giving up personal respon- 
sibility also means giving up personal strength. 
It is trite to suggest that in order to love 
others, we must love ourselves, However, if we 
explore this in view of our comfort-seeking ten- 
dencies, we find a paradox of incredible depth: 

it is a personal sacrifice to love ourselves, 
because it is uncomfortable to assume full respon- 
sibility for ourselves and to break our dependency 
upon others, 


If we cannot do this, we will not have the 
strength to love in the spiritual sense. We only 
perform loving acts as a bribe to get what we 
want, and soon we realize that what we thought 
was love turns out to be only dependency upon 
another, It is this sense of dependency that can 
inhibit abused spouses from taking proper action 
in their marriages, However, the net effect of 
such personal strength would illustrate the pro- 
cess of "reproving betimes (early) with sharpness 
(exactness), when moved upon by the Holy Ghost; 
then showing forth afterwards an increase of love 
+ « o™ (D&C 122243) 


I have found the process of divine learning to 
be alive and well in every marriage that suffers 
the pain of grief as narcissism dies. Our theo- 
logy will validate such a struggle, and our under- 
standing can bring poignant admissions: 


I have done a far better job of living the 
gospel in public and private than in the mini- 
society of my family. No other person or 
group can press upon me, demand of me, or 
expose me like the members of my family can, 
(Gib Kocherhans, Ensign, September, 1980) 


The people whom we choose to live with are 
those that provide our painful arena for progress, 
and yet, we manage to continue with them, In the 
face of discomfort, confusion and paradox, we 
place our old selves upon the altar, When we are 


tempted to have it all, we defer to a spouse, 


In the final analysis, our theology teaches us 
to look forward to sacrifice, not gratification, 
and love, not dependency. To discern the fine 
lines, we must grope with eternal law. If heaven 
sometimes represents comfort, the altar represents 
our growth. We may never have noticed these two 
in the same room, but each has its rightful 


place, The question is, how will we order them? s 


One Woman's Perspective 


emphasis on reading, writing, and discussion put 
them on the road to intellectual development, 
while our insistence on Church attendance and 
gospel standards developed their characters, We 
also gave them an image of parents engaged in 
activities other than worrying about them, They 
knew that we had our own professional lives and 
our own friends, We felt too that we were train- 
ing them to leave home when the time came. We 
learned to step back so that they could move 
beyond us, Now I worry that we like our children 
too much! We are going to want to spend the rest 
of our lives in their company and thus become a 
nuisance! 


Mixing grease and water seems to have eng- 
ineered a kind of genetic recombination of traits 
by blending our differences with their own per- 
ceptive personalities, I think that children 
provide a mirror image of what we once were like, 
thus causing us to remember and rediscover traits 
that may be lying dormant under the sufferings of 
our mature years, The legacy that is our children 
then serves to restore our confidence. Their own 
courageous attacks on life's vicissitudes help 
us to face our weaknesses, They seem determined 
to use their increasing skills and training to 
extend the hand of fellowship whenever we start 
sliding downhill. They never fail to write or 
call whenever they know we are attempting a chal- 
lenging deed, physical or mental, 


During the writing of this essay, I left it 
for a day or two in the typewriter, frustrated 
and blocked. Finally, I marched in with the 
intention of shifting it from machine to waste 
basket. A note at the top of the paper stopped 
me, "Dear Mom, This is wonderful stuff. Hurry up 
and finish. Love, Steve." 


The note broke my block, and I was able to 
finish, But the process of my marriage is not 
finished. Just as some things are best left 
unsaid, like Degas some of our plates are left 
creatively unresolved, We agree with psycho- 
analyst Erik Erikson, who said, "Both partners in 
a marriage are equal in that each depends on the 
other for the development of the strengths appro- 
priate to his or her time of life."a# 
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SNAKE 


You said you could not write about it 

About loving her, your wife 

And mornings 

With clumps of her hair in the bathroom garbage 
Clumps of her hair 

Death too near-~ 


You said you could not write about her dying 
Did not believe 

In life beyond such pain 

Or in the survival of a body 

When you could watch its destruction 
Intimately: 

Cells grown large, 

Twisted, false, consuming cells 
Smothering. 

You did not believe that any life 
Could survive such pain 

Such crushing. 


It must have eaten her like a boa constrictor 
Hair and bone and eyes. 


I saw you recently 

And remembered your not writing, not believing 
It had been a long time 

Long enough for her death to be old, 

Not long enough for me to forget 

Or for you to forget. 

But I wondered 

If you can write about it 

Yet 


Susan Piele 


SACRAMENT MEETING 


We sit at opposite ends of the row. 

You might ask why--is that person a foe? 
Me, clean white shirt--she in her blouse, 
Me at one end, at the other my spouse, 


We sit, often separated by miles, 

Yet we touch each other by whispered smiles. 
You see, we have filled this expanse 

With Emily, Susan, Richard and Vance, 


RevaBeth L. Russell 
Springville, Utah 


SONG CYCLE 


"They had been married for fifteen years, 


What did she know of what he thought? 


knew him in the density of their life together, 


not outside it." 


Paula Fox, On Desperate Characters 


So close I sat beneath you as you sang 


I could study your lips -- lips I thought I knew -- 


as they formed around the sound 
till I saw shapes emerge 
Those lips that once softly kissed me, 
knew me ardently, 
I searcely know them now 


They belong to the singer -- the stranger I live with -- 


Yet I thrilled as they caressed the sound. 
Voyeur, I watched, 
Observed you with your talent-mistress 
Realized the passion spent no more on me 
Felt the energy as I now know the loss. 
Songs were my courting once, 
And I've cared for each note you've sung 
Public or private 
Tonight I saw as well as heard -- 
Not only that, felt vibration of your song 


If I were deaf, I could thrill to the sight and feel of it 


If I were sightless, there would be 
the sensuous sound hovering, 
the feel of richness rocking the air. 


If you sat so near me when I dance 
Could you see my arms shape 
Emptiness as your lips did, 
My body curve around space 


embracing it 
In the absence of a love? 
Helen B, Cannon 
Logan, Utah 


EXITS 


You hated how I left the room in the 
middle of an argument. 

Just when your next point would certainly 
annihilate me 

I'd walk out the door 

and maybe go to bed or wash my face 

or read the morning paper. 

"For once," you'd say, 

"let me terminate the discussion. 

Let me leave first." 

But this exit of yours is a bit 

too dramatic for my tastes. 

You could have left the house 

or even the country. 

Instead, like giving an essay exam 

you introduced a topic then disappeared, 
leaving me to figure out just what 

you meant and how many pages you required, 
I can't seem to finish the assignment 
without you. Besides, 

this was no time to insist on making a point. 
This exit is much too 

ultimate for me. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 





TO DAN ON OUR 
SIXTH ANNIVERSARY— 
JULY 4, 1976 


Were there fireworks for you? 
Have there been skyrockets 
exploding behind your eyes? 
There was that moment 

we sat against the piano 

in the basement of the 

Music Building. When I 

looked at you 

I couldn't catch 

my breath. 

But fireworks celebrate 
occasions quickly gone. 

They're made to last one 
glorious explosion 

then slowly shed their ashes 
like black raindrops 

in a midnight storm. 

I need instead, my 

gentle, green-eyed friend, 

a slower way of growing into love. 
And ours, with each caress, 
gives root to even finer fruit, 
Each separate orb is fashioned 
sweet and full by patient strokes, 
subtle and exotic as papaya 
when yielding its mild savor to 
the astonished explorer 
expecting paradise. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 





THE BONDING 
for Laurel Ulrich 


She had seemed to me one of those 

who make goodness look easy, 

had a following for the reason 

that she did not seek it, 

had given up all the right things 

in holding onto what turned out better. 


She cared about insufficiencies 
and little old sisters--who wasn't 
her sister? Home-made data 

held up as evidence 

of life lived well 

and in purity under pressure, 


I liked her on paper, the almost 
only acquaintance we had, 
side-by-side columnists and 

her the gentle reviewer 

of my first novel. 


I had long since learned how ships sailing 
toward the same port forget their points 
of departure. But still how could I guess? 


In Durham for a day 
I'd called Laurel for lunch. 
We drove in her battered Olds 


to sea food, sat across a plastic cloth, 
smelled batter in oil, and I was shaped 

to a new agreement, Above that red candle 
the bonding of women like birds 

on a common branch who bear themselves 
lightly enough to stay, knowing the option 


of flight, the distance down, the safety 

of balance, the need for the other's weight. 
Of course there was no end to the talk, 

only beginning. The critical tracings of maps 
full of expected surprise, two women 

with women's lives to account for. 


Time and again I've seen it, given 

the chance, the time: Women in Cambridge, Provo, 
Honolulu, Acapulco, women, wives or not, 
somebody's mothers, daughters, sisters, friends 
coming together saying Who are you? 

Answering, I know, I know. 

No one orthodoxy about how to be, 

only the willingness to say 

Here I am, Intercept me, Carry with me 

our women's cargo of salt and honey. 

In tomorrow's daylight. We can manage 

an onrushing world, We fit. The day was like 
a basket of pears, the stream beside our houses 
ran in a forest of ideas and birds. 


All a bright yellow ripple 
on whatever I will kneel down for tomorrow, 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


MOUNTAIN MEMORY 


Darkness falls in buildings as on woodlands: 
sweet, enfolding darkness, 

soft day closing. Here, alone, 

far from our cool mountains, 

I remember how darkness found us that spring day. 
We lay upon pine needles -- 

you and I -- 

stuffed with cookies and fried chicken. 
There I was, within your laughing, 

growing love. There we were, 

pine needles in our hair; and 


suddenly, the wild, sweet darkness! 


We could have stayed sheltered in that furry night. 


How I wish you were here now in 
this friendly darkness. 


Gloria Tester 
Mountain View, California 
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We are proud to announce the first official 
LDS Sunday Marathon. Entrants will be registered 
in three divisions: three to four children, five 
to six children, or seven to eight children. The 
following clothing and equipment will be required 
in all divisions. 









* Skirt: Culotte-cut, with front panel of Velcro 
to match seat of six-month-old's jumper suit 
(Optional: Velcro tabs may be added inside hem 
of skirt, with matching tabs on knees of of- 

ficial hose.) 






*% Blouse: Practical, long-sleeved pullover with 
stretch neck and wristbands; saliva-resistant 
buttons may be added, but for decoration only. 


*% Hoee: Iron-mesh-quality support hose, snag and 
run-resistant; Velcro knee tabs optional (See 
Skirt above.) 






%& Shoes: Participants may wear medium-high 
heels, if warranted, but low brogues or running 
shoes may be preferred, especially by partici- 
pants in the five to six and seven to eight 
children divisions. 

% Perfume: Essence of sour milk 

k Accessories: 
on bite-resistant twine; participants will 
forego the wearing of pierced earrings as a 
precaution for retaining earlobes, Also, 
contact lenses are preferable to eyeglasses, 
but if participants absolutely require glasses, 
we recommend practical plastic frames with 
heavy-duty headstrap. 


wk Coiffure: The official haircut is short and 
simple, although longer hair is acceptable if 
the participant is not entered in the wrestling 
phase of the competition, 


* Tote Bag: Capacious, wear-ever nylon case 
with fourteen snap-down outside pockets; con- 
tents should include: two plastic baby bot- 
tles, one half full of orange jello, the other 
containing approximately three tablespoons of 
milk, and at least one bottle must sport a 
new, never-fail leaky nipple; two disposable 
diapers, one with a rip in the seat and the 
other with one tape missing; one burp cloth, 
non-absorbent; one bib, pre-saturated with the 
official perfume; one binky, guaranteed to 
bounce a distance of at least six feet under 
front pew; one quiet book, complete with 1000- 
decibel Velcro fasteners; one container of 
Cheerios, top-heavy, with ill-fitting lid; two 
pencils with broken leads; one "blankie," 
slightly soiled, with satin edges torn and 
dragging; two Tonka trucks with squeaky metal 
wheels; and one small packet of single-strength 

tissues. 






The following medals will be awarded in all 
divisions. 


The Gold Medal will be awarded to all partici- 
pants who endure the three consecutive hours of 
the Sunday marathon without leaving the chapel or 
classroom except for the official ten-minute 
breaks between meetings. Standing at the back of 
the room will be permissible for no more than one 
hour, total, and the participant must be holding 
at least one child whenever standing. 


The Silver Medal will be awarded to those who 
endure the whole of sacrament meeting inside the 
chapel (rules for standing apply as for gold 
medal) and the rest of the time either in the 
classroom or holding at least one child while 
sitting or standing in the foyer or cry room, 
Talking to other marathon participants is permis- 
sible, as long as all contestants continue to 
hold their own children, 


The Bronze Medal will be awarded to those who 
endure at least the first half of sacrament meet- 
ing inside the chapel, up to and including the 
passing of the sacrament, plus a minimum of one 
additional hour holding at least one child while 
sitting or standing anywhere in the meetinghouse 
(witnesses required). Children need not be held 
for the remainder of the marathon, but a child's 
inflicting more than $50 damage to church property 
or going home early will result in the partici- 
pant's automatic disqualification. Damage to 
personal property (including other children) will 
not be considered either way. 







No women over 45 or with more than eight 
They are 


NOTE: 
children will be allowed to compete. 
considered to be professionals. 






Jane Steed 
Provo, Utah 
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Necklace and bracelets of Cheerios 






















Information for Male Entrants 





| 

The following constitutes the official uniform 
and equipment for male participants in the Sunday 
marathon. 


* Suit: Polyester, gabardine, or linen jacket 
and slacks with knife-pressed pleats, color 
optional but subdued 


* Shirt: Impeccable white polished cotton or 
silk with opal cuff links 


* Tie: Silk, color optional, with official 
Angel Moroni tie tack 


* Socks: Any style or color, as long as they 
match each other and the official tie 


* Shoes: 
suit; well polished 

* Cologne: Brut or Elsha 

Accessories: One clean, pressed hankie; one 
Parker pen and pencil set, matching; if eye- 
glasses required, one pair gold-framed eye- 
glasses in leather case 





* Tote Bag: Pigskin attache case containing: 
one matched set of leather-bound scriptures 
with participant's full name embossed in gold 
on cases; one two-color scripture-marking 
pencil; one Day-at-a-Glance appointment book, 
with mini-calculator; one notepad engraved 
"From the Desk of . .» "; one 1984 priesthood 
lesson manual; one set of lesson notes entitled 

"How to Make a Good Marriage Great" 











Unfinished Business 


A friend recently told me that she spent her 
afternoon at ZCMI ordering two place settings of 
sterling silver for her 80-year-old mother. 

Every Sunday for as long as she could remember, 
her mother had said as she set the table, "Your 
father picked out this pattern of silver when we 
were married, but I really always liked the other 
one, 'Candlelight.'" Fifty-five years and 2,860 
Sundays later, the father had passed away, and my 
friend had decided that "It's time my mother 
settled this unfinished business. It's time she 
stopped talking about how much she wished she had 
'Candlelight.' Today we went to town and ordered 
two place settings, and I've told her she should 
eat every meal with 'Candlelight.'" 

















It made me reflect on my own unfinished busi- 
ness, Up until then, it seemed I was just waiting 
to see what I would be when I grew up. I always 
thought I had lots of time. 


Years ago, I heard of the idea of a clothesline 
exhibit for children's art. I remember thinking 
how much fun that would be. At the time I didn't 
have a clothesline, so I just kept the idea in 

the back of my mind and every so often thought 
about how much fun it would be, Since then, we 
have moved into a home with a clothesline; I 

never used it because we had a dryer. 


Then, one day, I saw an ad in a magazine; the 
lead line said, "SOMEDAY IS SLIPPING AWAY." It 
made me think of my unfinished business. I now 
had a clothesline, but in the meantime my chil- 
dren had grown up. I invited the neighbors and 
asked them to bring their children and their chil- 
dren's artwork, We hung their pictures from 

the clothesline. I even had to go out and buy 
clothespins, We sat around and talked and ate a 
pot luck dinner. The party was not a spectacular 
success, No one said that it was great or that 
it was dumb, But after it was over, I felt that 
I had just completed some unfinished business. 





Ruth N, Dickson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Style and color optional, to complement 













The Yin and Yang 
of Marriage 


We were wed in 1968, just as the women's move- 
ment was on the move, My feminist credentials 
were impeccable: I borrowed rather than bought 
my wedding dress. As a Betty Friedan devotee, I 
found the intricately woven fabric of Mormon 
wifedom did not drape gracefully across my erect 
frame and left me feeling warped with plenty to 
woof about, I viewed the life of a Mormon wife 
to be an endless round of managing resources, 
maneuvering the priesthood, and jockeying for 
position in the L.D.S, social hierarchy. Yet I 
yearned for a cool competency in the traditional 
areas because I loved mothering and decorating. 
I decried the preoccupation with house interiors 
at the expense of mind and soul interiors but 
kept up my subscription to Good Housekeeping. 
































My husband would have very much enjoyed a 
Total Woman instead of the totaled woman whose 
laundry he occasionally processed, But I had 
publicly taken a position, so with the one-dimen- 
sional focus we often adopt in our twenties, I 
continued to beat my drum and march, And eat out, 




















































In the early years ours was not a graceful 
marriage. It was fraught with power plays, rigid 
role assumptions alternating with no role/task 

division, As a result of our experiences and my 
own internal growth, I became very interested in 
the issue of polarity as a fundamental principle 
of life, (". . there must needs be opposition 
in all things . . .") The oriental notion of 

Yin-Yang intrigued me, 






























According to this Chinese premise, all of life 
stems from the interaction of the active and 
passive principles of the universe, While that 
represents a stereotypical view of relations 
between the sexes, with the male as the active 
force and the female as passive, it could also be 
seen as a descriptor of each person's internal 
state. I knew the polarities rumbling inside me 
challenged my need for simplicity and consistency; 
however, rather than deny my complexity, I had to 
acknowledge and integrate these polarities. 



































The hard evidence of this thinking emerged 
when I approached the indigenous Mormon experience 
of "throwing together" a roadshow, (Ah, bishop- 
rics who use that oxymoronic phrase should be 
"thrown together" on a cultural hall stage some- 
where in outer darkness and be required to listen 
to roadshow scripts. This purgatorial performance 
just may render them "sons of audition.") 























I had given roadshow blood in the past, but 
always with a keen eye trained on THE FORMULA: 
Boy meets girl and her thirty sisters; boy courts 
girl . . . despite her thirty sisters; boy finally 
wins girl . . . plus her thirty sisters, and all 

thirty-two belt out a 90-decibel finale. 


































This time I approached the roadshow task a 
little more subjectively, a little less competi- 
tively. Perhaps it could be a format for ex- 
pressing some views that meant something to me. 
I decided to do a little group therapy and play 
out the polarities of many marriages that I had 
known and loved, especially ours, 































I cast the two main characters as Yin and 
Yang, each a wizard of his/her land, and each 
convinced that his/her perspective represents 
truth. Yin believes in liberated women, sensitive 
men, emotional expressiveness and non-material- 
ism, Yang believes in women as mothers, men as 
dominators, emotions as controlled, and bank 
accounts as fat. As Yin describes him, "You sound 
like a Republican." Yin portrays the Jewish 
Mother, Yang the Inscrutable Oriental, and it 
takes them an entire roadshow to discover that 
they are both right, that each has a little of 

the other, and that both positions make up the 
whole. The polarities hold until the resolution 
and the 90-decibel finale that extols the virtues 
of balance and harmony. 



















































It turned out to be a very fun roadshow, 
(Although after viewing the "Macho M!ams" chorus 
line with girls decked out as doctors, lawyers, 
and Indian chief's, the bishop did inform me that 
the Methodists had some openings.) In reality, 
the finale was my own state-of-the-union address. 
Somewhere during the past sixteen years of my 
marriage, a sense of compatibility and comfort 
had emerged, strengthening my belief that if we 
learn balance and harmony in our relationships, 
we can more clearly see that all possibilities 
lie within each of us and that all perspectives 
become part of the path toward godhood. 






















































In the meantime, I intend to embroider "anatomy 
is destiny" on a lap robe to wear over my legs 
as I ride in the handeart to Missouri, 












Lilly Shults 
Tempe, Arizona 











FICTION 





Monday morning, as Sandy Quint was sorting 
clothes, she noticed a cockroach in the laundry 
basket. She seized the box of detergent from the 
top of the washer to squash it, but she didn't, 
after all, Instead of bringing the box down with 
a resolute bump, she stood for some moments poised 
above the basket, the box in hand, and the crea- 
ture seemed to be grinning at her with sharp lit- 
tle teeth. She backed away and stuffed the pile 
of permanent press shirts into the basket. Then, 
feeling skittery in the stomach, she went up the 
basement stairs and closed the door at the top. 


Two days later, when Cliff began to complain 
of a lack of shirts and she had trouble finding 
clean underpants for Boston, she switched on the 
light going downstairs and descended, one step at 
a time, with an armful of towels and sheets. The 
laundry basket was there, serene, at the corner 
of the washer, but she gave it only the quickest, 
most careless glance. First she pushed the whites 
into the machine. Later, she came down to trans- 
fer them to the dryer and replace them with denims 
and dark towels. By two the only unwashed clothes 
were those in the basket. Sandy was sure that the 
bug would have crawled off by now in search of 
food, Still, she lifted each item out-of the bas- 
ket between her forefinger and thumb, holding it 
before her face and turning it for examination, 

At last there was only a handkerchief at the bot- 
tom of the basket, a wisp of cloth so small and 
sheer that the possibility of its hiding the roach 
seemed remote, She lifted it by one corner. The 
bug had not changed positions, He grinned. 


That night Sandy stepped into a casual voice 
as Cliff walked in. "By the way, could you spray 
in the basement? I've noticed some cockroaches 
down there." After dinner, Cliff went downstairs 
brandishing a can of Raid. The smell of murder 
wafted up the stairs when Sandy opened the door 
to call, "Check the laundry basket, okay, hon?" 
She asked him when he came up, "Did you check the 
laundry basket?" He shrugged. "Sure," She 
shrugged and gave him an apologetic smile, 


That night she dreamed of the creature, who 
had multiplied and crawled across her thighs all 
night, a dream that was in part ratified when she 
went downstairs the next day, for the third time, 
to wash her husband's shirts and found two roaches 
in the basket. 


Kate Quint, as Sandy's sister-in-law, older, 
more experienced, felt the burden of Sandy's 
greenness. On rainy mornings as she washed 
dishes, Sandy would see Kate's knowledgeable form 
moving through the garden, inspecting the flower 
beds for signs of neglect. At times while Sandy 
read stories to Boston or while she changed pants 
that he had wet, she would glimpse a face at the 
window, or she would return from some errand to 
find that the mending that had been piling up had 
been done or that the beds had been made, 


The real Kate, as opposed to the apparition 
Kate, came to the door once or twice a week, 
usually with clipped-out articles on child care 
or a new recipe for Sandy to try. "Oh, no," she 
would say when offered something to eat or drink, 
"I won't dirty your dishes. I only want to make 
myself useful." One day, by way of usefulness, 
she checked the closets and so discovered that 
Cliff had no shirts to wear, She gathered up a 
cheerful armful of laundry and went to the base- 
ment, Sandy heard a little shriek and, moments 
later, the sound of the washing machine, 


"There," said Kate, dusting off her hands. 
"Now Cliff will have something to wear." Sandy 
waited, but that was all Kate said. Sandy kept 
checking her face, but Kate was calm as butter. 
When the washer stopped, Kate was scrubbing the 
kitchen sink, "Why don't you run down and pop 
those in the dryer?" she said with a yawn, Sandy 
ignored this. Kate scrubbed some more. "What 


about those clothes?" she repeated, 


Finally, 
unable to bear the thoughts of shirts wrinkling 


up in the washer, she went down herself, When 
she came up, she told Sandy to be sure to take 
them out of the dryer the minute it stopped, and 
then she left, 


Sandy told Cliff the next morning that he 
could find a clean shirt in the dryer. So for 
two more weeks she was able to avoid the laundry 
room, but at last it again became necessary to 
wash the family's clothes. The cockroaches had 
multiplied and were crawling across the window 
ledges and along the edges of the floor. Sandy, 
sure that she could not deal with a drowned body, 
was careful to shake each garment out before 
putting it into the washer. Every two weeks she 
spent the day washing, now that she had accepted 
the inevitable. The cockroaches became so thick 
that she had to step carefully. They swarmed in 
little patrols, armored, their faces cunning and 
communicative. Sometimes Cliff, badgered into 
spraying again, descended and reappeared, but if 
he saw them he never let on. 


One night, as Sandy lay staring out the window, 
she watched the moon turn pale pink. As the 
blush deepened to vermillion, she crept into her 
husband's arms, The moonglow turned the bedspread 
gorey. "It's just atmospheric conditions," said 
Cliff when she shook him awake, He was always 
scientific, and always right. "Nothing to worry 
about." 


"But is it the end of the world?" Cliff, 


however, was asleep, 


The basement had been infested for weeks when 
Sandy opened the front door on an insect-faced 
salesman who said, "Hil I'm here to Astound you!" 


"Oh?" she said. 


"I have a new cleaner here so astounding that 
that's ite name!" He held up a green bottle 
before her face, 


She felt an urge to weep on his shoulder. 
"Come in, then," she said, He used the bottle to 
clean crayon off the wall, burned soup off the 
stove burners, soot off the fireplace screen, and 
oil from the driveway while she dolefully followed 
him around. 


"And now for my final trick . .. " he pulled 


a dirty white towel from his bag. "Darn, Can't 
find a clean spot on this." 
A new sheen came into her eyes, She leaned 


toward him. "Do you need a clean rag?" 


"Yeah, that would be super, 
one?" 


You got a white 


"The shelf in the laundry room. Just go down 


the stairs through that door," 


The salesman went down the stairs, casting her 
a grin over his shoulder; she waited with her 
hands clenched between her crossed thighs. She 
heard his feet on the steps, quick as a rabbit, 
before he popped through the door. 

"Lady!" His face was blanched, "Do you know 
what's down there?" 


"I know," she said, and then she did begin to 
weep. He wiped his sleeve across his forehead and 
came and took her in his arms, just as she had 
wished earlier, when she had felt his feelers 
probing her from behind the screen door, Finally 
someone understood what a nightmare it was to do 
the laundry these past months. He sat her on the 
couch and let her sob until the front of his shirt 
became slimy with tears and mucus. He noticed 
with his fingers the bewitching curve of her 


cheekbone; he stroked her hair, as silky as mouse 
whiskers, and felt himself fall irrevocably in 
love. 


"What will we do? What are we going to do? 
Oh, what are we going to do?" she said over and 
over. He didn't know. He took her wrist in his 
hand; he knew that he must help this frailty. 
Neither of them, when they began to swallow each 
other with kisses, saw the glimmer of a face at 
the window. 


Byron arranged to pick her up at ten the next 
morning. "And Boston," he said magnanimously, 
"of course." The child had come upon them in the 
middle of their amoure, rubbing his eyes from his 
nap and trailing his blanket. 


"Hello, darling," she had said. She had sat 
upright, held out one hand and clutched at her 
blouse with the other, 


"Hello there, young fellow," said Byron, of- 
fering his hand also, Boston looked at them for 
only a moment, and then he walked to the tele- 
vision and turned it on, He looked so rumpled, 
so tender, that Sandy was seized with a demonic 
desire to kiss him. He glanced back at her with 
Cliff's hazel eyes, and feeling in that instant 
the stranger on the couch’ beside her, his hand 
making figure eights along her back, she jumped 
up and began to edge away. The basement door was 
still open a crack, and Sandy just missed stepping 
on the bug that had made it up the steep stairs 
into the kitchen. Byron, all hero, flicked it 
back into the abyss with the toe of his shoe, and 
it was then they had decided to elope the next 
morning. Boston, who loved trips, was agreeable. 


At nine Sandy opened the door to two extermi- 
nators, dressed in gray-blue coveralls, toting 
canisters of poison. 


"But who called you?" she said as they clumped 
down her basement stairs, There was no answer, 
They left as Byron, in a taxi, drove up, 


"You check," she told him, pushing him to the 
stairs, 

"Why check?" he said. "What difference does 
it make?" 

She bit the inside of her cheek. "Come on, I 
want to know, Please!" 


He assumed a stance, his arms folded across 
his chest. "Now wait just a minute, Are you 
ready to go or not? It doesn't matter if the 
bugs are there or not, right? Come on," 


She sat down and began to pull at her lower 
lip. Boston wandered into the room, He looked 
at his mother, fidgeting with her lip, and at her 
would-be lover, who was keeping an eye on the 
taxi and his watch, 


"Look," Sandy finally said, "I'll buy a bottle 
of Astound, and we'll let it go at that, Okay?" 
And although his heart was essentially broken, 
Byron was graceful in defeat, In less than five 
minutes, Sandy was holding a bottle of green li- 
quid in her hand and watching the taxi drive off. 


"Now," she said, turning to Boston, "Mommy 
has a surprise for you, Mommy wants you to go 
downstairs and look for a bug. You know what a 
bug is? Then when you come up Mommy will give 
you a popsicle, All right?" 


Kristen S, Rogers 
Park City, Utah 
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Trading Spaces: 
My Thoughis 
on Sharing 


Marriage is a community consisting of a master, 
a mistress, and two slaves--making in all two. 
--Ambrose Bierce 


There are people into whose heads it never 
enters to conceive of any better state than 
that which now existe, 

--Henry George 


Mona, our second child, choked back tears the 
day that we brought it up at dinner. "It just 
isn't right. Fathers are supposed to work; 
mothers should stay home." 


Some weeks earlier, my wife Alice and I had 
decided to make a shift for a year in our normal 
routine and responsibilities, I would drop to 
half-time at my engineering consulting job; Alice 
would work full-time as a nurse at Salt Lake's 
Valley West Hospital. I would assume a share of 
household responsibilities; Alice a share of the 
financial support. 


Why would we do it? The answer is complex but 
involved Alice's desire to get on with her career, 
my wish to slow the rat race and write a textbook, 
our basic need for change, our desire to teach 
our children something about choices, and the 
enticement of crossing into unknown frontiers, 


Our journey began in August 1982. In August 
1983, Alice dropped to half-time, and I became a 
private engineering consultant also working about 
half-time, In July 1984, Alice, having reached a 
position of House Supervisor at the hospital, 
took a leave of absence to catch her breath. I 
took a part-time position at the university be- 
ginning in the fall. 


Recently, at yet another discussion, our family 
talked about out trip into the unknown and how it 
has affected us, This time there were no tears. 


Traveling With Children 


At the beginning of our journey, our daughters 
were four, eleven, fourteen, and fifteen, Initi- 
ally, I think that they felt like calves separated 
from their mother: insecure, nervous, and upset. 
It was hardest on Sarah, our youngest now six, 
who originally clung like Saran Wrap to Alice 
when she was home, 


As time passed, the older three girls found 
themselves with more responsibility but also more 
independence. My approach to the older girls was 
perhaps different from that which they had known-- 
I tended to treat them more as adults than as 
children, probably because all my adult life has 
been spent dealing with adults. Much of Alice's 
adult life had been spent dealing with children, 
This difference led to minor conflicts between 
Alice and me, For example, Alice had driven them- 
everywhere, JI was unhappy about all these re- 
quests for transportation when it seemed that 
they could jump on their bikes or walk. 
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Although I cannot speak for Alice, I believe 
that she has found working both exciting and 
stressful, rewarding and tiring, and I think that 
she has felt some guilt about being away from 


home. She has enjoyed the strokes that come from 
being successful at work that often are not found 
at home, She says that she also appreciates the 
tangible pay that she gets from a job, pay that 
is often lacking in her role as a mother. (How 
often does a teenager come up and say, "Thanks 
for washing my clothes, sweeping the floor, and 
paying the light bill . . . thanks for waiting up 
for me at night . . . thanks for worrying?") 


Collapse of the Pedestal 


Profound changes have developed in the way 
that I perceive Alice as well as our relation- 
ship, For the first time I had to face the pro- 
position of Alice being truly independent--being 
with other men and making new friends outside 
our normal circles, I had to force myself to 
extend the same trust that I had always taken for 
granted and expected from Alice. I dealt with 
uneasy feelings of not being in charge, feelings 
of apprehension about relying on someone who had 
always relied on me, and feelings of fear of not 
living up to the expectations of a culture that 
teaches men to bring home the bacon. Although 
diminished, these emotions still occasionally 
creep out of the deepest valleys of my mind, 


On a more mundane level, I found that the 
things that used to irritate me became familiar 
and forgotten. I used to come home to a messy 
kitchen and feel angry. Now Alice comes home to 
a messy kitchen and neither of us feels a bit 
angry: We know the kitchen is messy because 
someone was too busy with other matters. Alice 
used to get upset with me when I would arrive 
home from work and not pitch right in. Now she 
arrives home and understands how tired I was and 
how I needed a 10-15 minute unwinding period. 


I found many new pleasures in daily family 
activities. One I cherish was the opportunity to 
be the "pre-school daddy" at Sarah's school, (I 
wrote about that experience in Spring 1983 for 
the issue of Exponent II.) I found fixing meals 
with the girls an opportunity to open delicious 
cans of conversation. (On the other hand, Alice 
remembers our meals as a lot of TV dinners and 
going out to McDonald's, ) 


Bringing Home'the Bacon 


Our trek was possible only because Alice had 
skills to sell in the marketplace. In fact, 
between Alice's salary and my consulting fees, we 
have managed to make about as much money as during 
previous years, In spite of this, the kids have 
expressed concern about spending. They think 
that they may be missing things they might have 
had if I had continued to work: MTV, Cable TV, 
an Atari, newer cars, more clothes. Actually, 
the absence of these things had absolutely nothing 
to do with money, but I have had a hard time 
convineing them, 


Up to the Mountain 


Our pilgrimage quickly drew a lot of polite 
questions, quizzical looks, and knowing nods of 
the head from our brothers and sisters at church, 
We live in a ward where a few women work, so 
Alice's working was nothing new. Because what 
was really unique was my not working full time, I 
got most of the questions: "How is it having 
nothing to do?" "What happened at work--did you 
lose your job?" "If you need anything just call-- 
I can bring in a dinner if you like." "Are the 
kids driving you crazy?" 


I'm on the High Council, and I once mentioned 
our new arrangement during a talk in sacrament 
meeting. Someone spoke to the stake president, 
and he asked me not to mention it again from the 
pulpit. Reasons? It wasn't traditional Mormon 
stuff, and we didn't want to be encouraging be- 
havior that others couldn't duplicate, 


As time went by, people stopped asking how 
things were working out. They found that we had 
changed little. Most Mormons, ourselves included, 
have what I call "chapel personalities." Our new 
working arrangements had little immediate effect 
on that facet of our lives, I continue to serve 
on the High Council, Alice teaches the Spiritual 
Living lesson in Relief Society, and our kids go 
to Primary, Mutual, and Seminary. 


The older girls say that they still believe in 
the priesthood and patriarchal traditions but 
with equality in decisions, When asked who their 
role models are, they name their mother, grand- 
mother, and other women in their lives. 


None of our girls sees me as the primary role 
model or as a surrogate mother, Alice is still 
mother, and, I think, a more effective one, The 
girls do say that they've had a chance to get to 
know me, ("We never saw you. You were always 
away at work or church.") And I second the 
sentiment, I have come to know them in a way 


that I never did before. TI hear them talking 
about things that I never heard before: school, 
clothes, homework, friends. They ask me ques- 
tions that would never have come up before, 


What It All Means 


There are no majestic changes, no startling 
revelations, and no upheavals in our family to 
report, Perhaps that in itself is worthy infor- 
mation: You neither save nor damn a Mormon family 
by giving its females independence and opportuni- 
ty. The gospel and its principles can flourish 
in an atmosphere of parental equality. Women and 
men can share in all family responsibilities, 


Before our journey, we had wondered how to let 
our four daughters know that, if they so choose, 
they don't have to wear the golden handouffs of 
the traditional Mormon housewife. Merely saying 
it hadn't done the trick, 
had already reached so deep into their psyches 
that they were suspicious of the principles of 
equal rights for women. 


We believe that to bring up a child in the way 
she should go, we must travel that way ourselves, 
And as we expected, our voyage has dramatically 
and forever changed their outlooks in ways ten 
thousand words could not, It has engraved on 
their minds a deep impression about the roles of 
men and women and about the worth of women and 
men, One now says, "I learned that I can be a 
housewife if I want, or something else, or I can 
be both if I want." I have heard them talking 
about medical school, law school, teaching, pro- 
fessional dancing, as well as marriage and family 
life. 


We are having a rewarding and enjoyable exper- 
idence--a journey from which we can never return, 


D. Jeff Burton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Birth Tontrol: 
My Thoice, 
Your Thoice 


Many LDS women today still have questions 
about the use of birth control. Would God want 
us to limit our families? . . . Use standards of 
convenience and income to determine the spacing 
and number of children? . . . Delay children for 
reasons of education or simply to have more time 
as a couple? 


Personally, I am less plagued by the questions 
themselves than I am plagued by the need I feel 
to support my sisters in whatever issues they 
face, I have longed for ways of supporting those 
women who feel awkward about announcing their 
sixth pregnancy; for ways of helping women feel 
less "guilty" about using birth control; for ways 
of helping others feel more free to consider birth 
control instead of either abstinence or perpetual 
pregnancy, Women should not have to feel either 
defensive or guilty about their choices, At the 
same time I think it is useful for sisters who do 
not want to use birth control to have ways of 
thinking about it that leave them less likely to 
judge other sisters as "unrighteous" for planning 
their families through the use of birth control. 


Birth control decisions are as personal as 
sexual practices themselves, and so in both cases 
we are often especially sensitive and therefore 
easily offended, perplexed, or unsettled when the 
topics come up for discussion. Naturally we may 
feel the need to justify our own choices in order 
to feel comfortable with them. There seem to be 
few black and white guidelines to support any 
course of action. Unfortunately, we often tend 
to justify or support our own approach by criti- 
cizing someone else's, 7 


The couple with three children, spaced eighteen 
to thirty months apart, is horrified at the news 
of Sister Smith's eighth pregnancy: "And their 
baby's only six months old!" they gasp. At the 
same time, Sister Smith is equally aghast that 
her son's primary teacher has only two children: 
"The youngest is five, and still no signs that 
she's planning to continue her family!" — 


Far from increasing the sisterhood and bonds 
of love hoped for in the stakes of Zion, these 
attitudes serve to distance sisters from one 
another and keep us actively judging rather than 
actively loving one another. I have found that 
the Christian appeal of "please don't judge each 
other," isn't enough, We need to think about the 


The surrounding culture 








issues more specifically. Some historical tidbits 
have contributed new perspectives to my own think- 
ing on the subject, 


The first was provided by Ida Smith, the former 
Director of the Women's Resource Center at BYU, 
in an address to the BYU Honors Society. She 
reports that in the 1800s upper-class women wanted 
freedom from perpetual pregnancy but had no 
reliable contraceptives available. The medical 
knowledge of the time simply didn't tell us enough 
about the ovulation cycle and the process of 
conception to be helpful. These women often sent 
their husbands to prostitutes to have their sexual 
needs fulfilled, feigning ignorance of their 
spouses' whereabouts on certain evenings. In any 
case, in 1870 two-thirds of the Chinese women in 
California were prostitutes, many of them having 
been recruited to come to this country for that 
purpose. In 1856 there were five thousand known 
prostitutes in New York City alone. Prostitution 
was becoming recognized as a method of birth 
control, at least for the non-prostitutes. Had 
reliable birth control been available, would it 
not have been more moral for these women to keep 
their husbands home? 


In the 1930s, when Margaret Sanger advocated 
the use of the diaphragm as a "moral alternative 
for women," those who knew the immoral alternative 
(prostitutes) supported her cause. This medical 
revolution made it possible for couples to choose 
to separate love-making from baby-making, or to 
make the two synonymous by choice rather than 
fate. 


It had only been a few years prior when one 
mother of eleven children (none well-clothed, 
fed, or educated) had asked her doctor how she 
could prevent further pregnancies. He told her, 
"Tell Jake to sleep on the roof." And so she 
anticipated the inevitable twelfth child, not 
with joy but with dread. 


Sanger's education process was aimed at making 
child-bearing and rearing a joy: a happy choice 
rather than a fateful consequence of marriage. 


I wondered how Jake and his wife would have 
felt about abstinence, Abstinence certainly 
can't be evaluated as either moral or immoral; 
neither seem to be appropriate categories, In- 
stead, one must look at the positive and nega- 
tive impact on the marriage relationship. I find 
it almost as easy to find oases where abstinence 
would heZp a relationship as cases where complete 
abstinence would damage the quality of intimacy 
between husband and wife. 


Each choice--from abstinence to having ones 
tubes tied--has positive, negative, and neutral 
consequences, To label any option either "moral" 
or "immoral" is too simplistic a way of thinking 
about the issues. Further, each person or couple 
will view the costs and benefits differently. 


As responsible free agents, we must make 
thoughtful choices that will bring peace, rather 
than guilt. And as sisters in the gospel we must 
not only allow, but encourage, others to do the 
same, offering our sisters not our own point of 
view, but our non-critical love and support. 


Diane McKinney Kellogg 
Lexington, Massachusetts 





To Everything 
There isa 
Season 


Some women never have to work outside the 
home; others have no choice but to do so. I, as 
many, have had an option, I prepared for a ca- 
reer--obtaining my master's degree in English and 
teaching two years at a university, "retired" for 
ten years while my children were small, and then 
eased back into part-time work as the children 
entered school. The following thoughts were 
recorded at two different stages in my life: 


1979: So What Have | Accomplished During 
Eleven and a Half Years of Motherhood? 


As the mother of five young children, I have 
spent days washing the same diapers, scrubbing 
the same floors, picking up the same toys, and 
empathizing with those housewives who ery out 
that they have a "caged" feeling. On one par- 
ticularly frustrating day that seemed to be filled 
with nothing but tedious routine, I stopped to 
make a list of just what I had done in my nearly 
twelve years of motherhood, 


To begin with, I had 
* given birth to, nursed, and toilet-trained 
five healthy children; 

* read thousands of books 

* spent innumerable hours 
piano, putting together puzzles, molding play 
dough, and so forth, to instruct and enter- 
tain the pre-schoolers and to build a foun- 
dation of love and communication; 

* started four of the children in their hopeful 
eventual mastery of musical instruments, 


to those children; 
singing songs at the 


Then in connection with these children, I had 

* taught 4-H classes; 

® gone on Cub Scout outings; 

* served several times as a grade-school room 
mother; 

* held offices on the PTA board. 


For my extended family, I had 


* helped my father write and print his Memoirs; 

® nursed my mother back to health after her 
broken hip; 

* co-ordinated a semi-monthly family letter; 

* submitted the names of thirty-one ancestors 
for temple work. 


For my own stimulation I had 


* taken university classes in organ literature, 
art history, and family history; 

* learned to play the organ well enough to 
perform works of Bach, Mendelssohn, and 
Franck; 

* learned the art of Chinese cooking; 

written and published a short novel; 

* made many choice friends through visits to 
the homes of the sisters in my ward. 


I might have continued my list, recording the 
great variety of Church responsibilities that I 
had had and the growth and interest that they had 
brought to my life, But my list was long enough 
to have opened my eyes. 


Any occupation has its routine and moments of 
tedium, In what situation other than that of a 
homemaker could I have been able to adapt my 
schedule to have included such a variety of activ- 
ities? No wonder my husband says that he some- 
times wishes he could trade places with me, 


I know that as the children's needs increase 
and as braces, college, and missions become a part 
of our lives, I may have to seek employment out- 
side of our home, I suspect that when this day 
comes, it will be a day of real sacrifice for me. 


1981: Can | Do It? 


Shortly after I had outlined the above ideas, 
my husband suggested to me that with only one 
child left at home during the school day, perhaps 
I had better put my name back on the "available" 
list at the BYU Composition Department. I knew 
that he was right; it would be better to "get my 
foot back in the door" before the people whom I 
knew had all retired, Still, I couldn't help 
feeling a little sad and resentful as I called 
and made an appointment to see the department 
chairman. My recent self-analysis had made me 
realize just how much enjoyment I had received 
during the past ten years of retirement from 
teaching. The years at home with my young chil- 
dren had been active, growing, fulfilling years-- 
for me and them, All I needed to be happy could 
be found inside the walls of my own home--my 
ehildren, my organ, my typewriter, books and 
journals to read, and a classical radio station 
to keep me company while I scrubbed floors, 


But why should I be so free to expand my in- 
terests when my husband was locked into a heavy 
work schedule and we were both suffering the 
effects of inflation? Each month seemed a little 
"tighter" than the one before, and there was 
never any money left to put into savings. 
training to help as a breadwinner. Why shouldn't 
I now be willing to do so? 


So I mentally tried to prepare myself for a 
partial return to the marketplace. But I must 
confess that I felt relief when the next fall 
came and went and no one called to offer me a 
class to teach, I became still more involved in 
PTA work and enjoyed being home with my delightful 
three-year-old--except for the gnawing awareness 
of mounting bills and needs, 


Then, without warning, one Thursday morning a 
telephone call came with the message that BYU's 
second block enrollment was higher than antici- 
pated and that there was an 8:00 A.M. composition 
class needing an instructor. Would I be inter- 
ested? I gulped and said that I'd consult my hus- 
band and children and call back. 


My first thought was "This is a godsend. He 
will somehow help me do it." My mind began to 
race through the adjustments that my teaching 
would mean in our lives, 


There would be no problem with a babysitter. 
My aging parents who lived in an apartment within 
our home would be pleased with the additional 


company of our pre-schooler. More housework 
would have to be delegated but that would be 
good. My children were old enough to be contri- 
buting more than I had been requiring of them. 

My husband was willing to assume some of the 
morning chores, I would leave home at 7:30 A.M. 
with the children up and breakfast on the table. 
He agreed to encourage the music practicing, get- 
ting ready, and so forth, and drop them off at 
school on his way to work at 8:30 A.M. One fur- 
ther schedule adjustment involved my 9 A.M. aero- 
bic dance class, To enjoy this daily workout, I 
would have to arise very early to take the 6 A.M. 
class, 


None of these new logistics seemed impossible. 
Rushed, yes--but for seven weeks, we could all 
cope. My real concern was my own ability. Could 
I, after ten years of being at home, wearing 
"grubbies," and speaking mainly with children, 
suddenly look, speak, and feel like a profession- 
al? Would I still remember how to prepare and 
deliver lectures, how to critique papers, how to 
conduct student conferences? To add to my fears, 
I discovered that the course curriculum had 
changed quite a bit over the past ten years: new 
texts, new General Education requirements, and so 
forth, I might have lost courage and declined, 
except that I had two good friends teaching part- 
time in the department and I knew that I could go 
to them for help without appearing incompetent. 


I picked up my textbooks on Friday and left 
for class the next Monday, feeling prepared for 
the first two hours of lecture. My goal was to 
keep a full week ahead of the class, without 
letting them realize it. It was a mid-semester 
block class, and the students who came in looked 
even greener than I was. There were young men 
fresh from missions, still feeling awkward in 
colored shirts, and freshmen, away from home for 
the first time and entering college a month-and- 
a-half late because of work. I relaxed a little, 
realizing that no matter how nervous I felt, I 
had the advantage of being the teacher (albeit 


Mrs, "Staff"), and not just a nameless student in 


a sea of 25,000. I sensed immediately that we 
would learn and grow together. 
An amazing thing happened that week. I felt 


the spirit as I taught. 
ed into my head; the necessary vocabulary words, 


tucked somewhere in my memory bank, came forth; I 


found that I could read a student essay and know 
immediately what its basic strengths and weak- 
nesses were. I could still communicate as a 
teacher. I hadn't lost my touch! 


That knowledge gave me a euphoria that balanced 


out the fatigue of having to cram so much into 

each day's time. I was exhausted at night but 

elated at the new challenge. I think that the 

department chairman sensed my enthusiasm about 

returning to teaching during a conversation one 
week after the class began. 


"I had worried that I couldn't come back and 
be a college teacher again," I confessed, "I 
never dreamed that it would actually be easier 
for me than it was ten years ago. Maybe it's 
because I've written a book in the interim," 


"I'm sure that that would contribute," he 
commented, "but that isn't all, You have been 


teaching these past ten years; you've been teach- 


ing your own children," 


That insightful comment made me appreciate 
even more the decision that I had made ten years 
earlier to leave my professional work to concen- 
trate on being a "full-time" mother. 


Ideas and examples flash- 


For me there 


was a season for all things, and one season, lived 


fully, prepared me well for the one to follow. 


Gladys Clark Farmer 
Provo, Utah 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





SAINTS 
WITH TARNISHED HALOS 


America's Sainte: The Rise of Mormon Power, by 
Robert Gottlieb and Peter Wiley, (Putnam: New 
York, 1984), $16.95, 278 pp. 


Suppose two people were to describe the Catho- 
lic Church. One person knew only what she saw 
while attending mass at a humble Catholic parish 
in Bolivia. The second person knew only what was 
contained in a complete listing of the assets of 
the Catholic Church around the world. Any sane 
listener would wonder if there weren't two dif- 
ferent Catholic churches. Like the seven blind 
men and the elephant, these observers would be 
describing the church's trunk or its tail--but 
not its total nature. 


Now we can all become a little less blind 
about the Mormon Church, thanks to an excellent 
book by investigative journalists Robert Gottlieb 
and Peter Wiley called America’s Saints. It 
presents an entire dimension of the Mormon Church 
that has been almost invisible in the past--a 
erucial dimension that brings us one step closer 
to real understanding. 


The book is about Mormon secular power since 
World War II and the internal changes that affect 
the balance of power within the Church. While 
Mormonism has always had a strong connection to 
secular matters, particularly when the Church was 
the local government, that secular aspect has 
rarely been examined, particularly in the last 
thirty years when Church leaders seem to have 
grown more sensitive about it. 


Among the important matters the book treats 
are these: the fundamental change that Correla- 
tion brought about under Harold B, Lee; the com- 
plete overhaul that Nathan Eldon Tanner was 
earrying out in the Church's business and finan- 
cial systems; the involvement of the Church in 
local and national politics; interaction with 
some foreign governments to further the missionary 
program; and the exclusion of women from policy- 
making in the Church, 


Gottlieb and Wiley have apparently struck a 
nerve, because their book seems to stir up con- 
troversy and discussion wherever it is read. 

Some members maintain that the Church's mission 
is a spiritual one, to save souls, and that this 
book gives short shrift to that aspect. Boyd 

K, Packer made that point to the authors, sugges- 
ting that their emphasis was misdirected, Bob 
Gottlieb told me. Richard Lindsay of Church 
Public Communications seemed to be trying to make 
that point in a KUED-TV discussion with the auth- 
ors, moderated by Clifton Jolley. 


I think the point is correct; this book doesn't 
emphasize the Church's spiritual goals, and with 
good reason. The Church's religious mission has 
been repeated over and over, and is a familiar 
message, Much of this book is new information, 
providing the missing angle, the hidden perspec- 
tive. It presents reality. No one book can 
completely describe the whole elephant, and this 
book performs the invaluable service of bringing 
to light much that was previously unknown to 
Church members and the public. 


When I read anything about Mormonism, particu- 
larly when it is written by "outsiders," I begin 
by asking, will they really tell me anything I 
don't already know. In this book I found much 
that was new to me, I didn't know, for instance, 
of the importance of the role and philosophy of 
Henry D. Moyle as the business and financial man 
behind the incredible expansion of the Church 
after World War II. I didn't know that by 1980, 
partly because of the financial cost of Church 
growth in Latin America, the Church was "starting 
to experience an economic crunch that was threat- 
ening to curtail its missionary program." (p. 28) 
Nor did I know that the Church played a role in 
Latin American politics, For example, area su- 
pervisor Robert Wells (father of Miss America, 
Sharlene Wells), reported that the Church's open 
sympathy with the Chilean Pinochet junta won the 
Church special concessions, In return, Wells was 
asked to tell Americans that there was religious 
freedom in Chile, and a Church News article to 
that effect followed, 


Part of the value of this book lies precisely 
in its having been written by non-Mormons. Since 
they are outside the Mormon scholarly community, 
they are able to present their evidence directly; 
they are not forced to carefully encode it to 
avoid confrontation, Though they have a liberal 
leaning (anyone who writes knowledgeably about 
liberation theology gives that away), they have 
no particular ax to grind. The book is written 
in an even-handed, objective tone. It presents a 
fairly deep, rich historical context for each 
chapter as well--something I didn't expect. The 
amount of detail and "inside information" they 
have amassed is quite astounding. They are astute 
observers, and they have tapped a broad spectrum 
of sources, left, right, and center. All this 
adds to their credibility. Their candid account 
of trying to get interviews with several General 
Authorities is interesting reading in itself. 


I think the chapter on women was particularly 
well-done. In a slow, systematic way it charts 
the loss of influence that women have experienced 
in the Church, For me, it unearthed a lot of old 
emotions that I thought were buried long ago. I 
was good and angry by the time I finished the 
chapter, over what I now consider my Church's 
betrayal of women. Mormon women's astonishment 
at being shut out is well-illustrated in Belle 
Spafford's comment about Ruth Funk, who was car- 
rying out the Correlation-directed restructuring: 
"Who's that little young punk telling me what to 
do." (p. 197) 


The central thesis of the book is that Mormon 
influence in the U.S, and the world is on the 
rise, and that people should become informed 
about the Mormons for that reason, I still wonder 
about the real extent of Mormon influence, Yes, 
there are some highly-placed Mormons in the Reagan 
Administration, but do Mormons really have the 
stomach for the aggressive, systematic exercise 
of power? As the book illustrates, the Church's 
campaign against the ERA would argue that they 
do, and the Church's history of irregular forays 
into politics and not-always-astute business 
maneuvers would argue the other way. The anti- 
ERA campaign seems to be the exception, both in 
being national and aggressive. 














The exercise of Mormon power and the future 
direction of the Church will be determined by the 
leaders' vision; I don't mean here specifically 
spiritual vision but rather organizational vision. 
For me, this book raised significant questions a- 


bout that vision. After reading a catalogue of 
the Church's harsh rhetoric in what has become the 
"sexual battleground," accounts of the Church's 
growing connections with conservative political 
groups, and examples of the increasing seige 
mentality that causes Church leaders like Gordon 
B, Hinckley to compare the press to Church perse- 
eutors of old, I felt discouraged. The book's 
evidence portrays a narrowing vision at work in 
Mormonism, Why hasn't a world-vision of Christian 
love freed Mormonism from its sense of being 
"outside"? For me, the title of the book is 
ironic. Saints? It seems we're having enough 
trouble just becoming Christians. 


Finally, this book is now essential reading 
for anyone seeking to understand Mormonism, It 
paints a masterful portrait of a good four- 
sevenths of our elephantine Church--including the 
underbelly. And the authors are anything but 
blind, 


Christine R. Arrington 
Los Angeles, California 


FIRST LADY 
OF MORMONDOM 


Camilla, by Caroline Eyring Miner and Edward 
L. Kimball. Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Com- 
pany, 1980. 211 pages. 


"I love this life, I love the hot sun on my 
back as I work in the garden; I love to gather my 
family about me; I love parties; I love to read 
and to explore ideas and see new places; I love 
to visit the Saints and sense their vibrant 
faith. Living in this world has proven to be a 
voyage of continual discovery. I am reluctant to 
have it end. I am having too good a time." 


So ends the book Camilla. This past year on 
the 7th of December, Camilla Eyring Kimball cele- 
brated her ninetieth year. This popular biogra- 
phy, published in 1980, continues to be bought 
and read by many people. It has sold over 90,000 
copies and is in its sixth printing. Those who 
haven't read it, even at this late date, are 
missing a chance for a closer look at one of 
Mormonism's spunkiest, best-loved women, 


The book's strength comes from the fact that 
the authors draw heavily from autobiographical 
writings and journals, Camilla writes how it 
really is and does not try to fit herself into 
any narrow role. She is honest and open. For 
instance: "When Father was twenty-two and Mother 
sixteen, they met at a ranch near Juarez and were 
immediately attracted to one another. She soon 
promised to marry him, but one day when he was on 
holiday in Casas Grandes with a group of friends, 
Father had some beer and smoked a cigar, Grand- 
father Romney heard about it and in a fury told 
Caroline that she could never speak to Ed Eyring 
again. An obedient daughter, for two years sne 
sorrowfully had nothing to do with the young man 
except to see him at dances, but she had made up 
her mind she would marry him,"--which she eventu- 
ally did. 


How many women have felt this way? Camilla 
Kimball writes, "We were married just about a 
month when I found that I was pregnant. This was 
not according to our plan. I had a contractual 
obligation to finish out my school year, and we 
had hoped to wait a while for a baby. At first I 
was rebellious, for the situation of being preg- 
nant so soon embarrassed me, but there was nothing 
to do but stand it." 


Anyone who has talked with Camilla Kimball be- 
comes readily aware of her great love of learning. 
The book quotes from her journal: "I have always 
had an inquiring mind. I am not satisfied just 
to accept things. I like to follow through and 
study things out. I learned early to put aside 
those gospel questions that I could not answer. 

I had a shelf of things I did not understand, but 
as I have grown older and studied and prayed, and 
thought about each problem, one by one I have 
been able to understand them better." 


"A woman, to be well rounded in her personal- 
ity, needs many experiences in and out of the 
home. If she buries herself inside four walls, 
she does not reach her potential..." 


It does not appear that the book, written by a 
son and sister, attempts to avoid imperfect situ- 
ations or characteristics. One is uplifted by 
the fact that the Lord will use us all, if we are 
willing, despite our inadequacies. 


The second time President Kimball was operated 
on for removal of fluid from the skull, Camilla 
noted: "This is the most traumatic experience of 
my life. I have been crying my eyes out. I hope 
and pray I will be privileged to take care of my 
darling as long as he lives." 


The book Camilla portrays a warm, sensitive, 
and highly intelligent woman, However, it seems 
but a beginning. Camilla will hopefully whet 
someone's interest to do a thorough study of this 
dynamic, wise, but shy woman. 


Marlene Owens 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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LETTERS 





Dear sisters of Exponent II: 


I want you to know how much I've appreciated 
your magazine over the years that I've received 
it. Where Dialogue tries to fulfill the scholarly 
approach and Sunatone the exploratory, I have 
found that Exponent II comes a little closer to 
the actual day-to-day life of most modern-day 


Saints. 


I would like to ask though if perhaps we might 
sometime get off the bumpy spiritual runway that 
we all have to go down in order to soar, It 
seems like we spend a lot of time on the logistics 
of the flight and seldom get pure, quiet, personal 
accounts of the heights. I know that the diffi- 
culty is in the sanctity and nature of the exper- 
dence, but couldn't we regularly and anonomously 
share spirit to spirit with those who do manage 
to ascend to their particular vantage point? A 
testimony of the struggle of life helps us to not 
feel all alone, but a testimony of that more 
abundant life is what gives us all hope, 


J.R. Card 
Orem, Utah 


Editors: 


I can't believe the years can go so fast. 
Even though life is so exciting and often hectic, 
I still need my periodic "fix" of Exponent II, 
and like all the rest, I devour it cover to co- 
ver. I keep telling myself that I will respond 
to one of your invitations to write (the discus- 
sion questions) but so far in my usual 'crastina- 
ting way have not, 


Thanks for being there! 


Virginia Graham 
Arlington, Virginia 


Dear Sisters: 


I find myself quite concerned by the indictment 
of a stake president fictionally in the article 
"The Interview" by Laura Hamblin in Vol. 11, 

No, 1. I believe Exponent took a step backward 

by publishing it. My experience tells me that it 
is likely based on fact, but do we not have enough 
problems without inventing (Webster) a situation? 
Does it not then become simply vendetta? Am I 
missing a point somehow? 


Velma C, Mitchell 
Woodburn, Oregon 


Dear Ones: 


Exponent is the most satisfying reading that I 
do, and I appreciate your efforts so much, Wish 
I could do more, 


Shirley Gee 
Richland, Washington 


Dear Editors: 


After reading "Pilgrimage to Bethlehem" in 
your last issue, I decided that next year instead 
of making artsy-crafty-quilty-stuffed things for 
all my friends I'll give them each a subscription 
to Exponent II. It will be good for them, and I 
won't be spending endless hours in front of my 
sewing machine instead of teaching my child about 
Christ and sharing with him the real reason we 
celebrate Christmas. 

Ann Croft - 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Dear Editors: 


I also would like to express my appreciation 
for this fine publication, All of my emotions 
are touched with every issue. I cry, I laugh, I 
get angry, I feel compassion, and I am very, very 
happy to be a Latter-day Saint. 


Reading the words of women who have the same 
feelings as I do is such a boost, 


We are living in Spain as my husband is a 
lawyer for the U.S. Navy. I have shared your 
paper with the sisters in the branch, They love 
it as much as I do, 


Linda Goodman 
Spain 


Dear Editors: 


Your ten-year retrospective was a fun review! 
I do so enjoy Exponent that I'd like to order 
another gift subscription to spread the good news. 


Kay Senzee 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Dear Editors: 


I am a Jewish convert of eight years. Do you 
know of any other Jewish converts whom I could 
get in contact with to rap? My telephone number 
is (714) 980-4770, and my address is 10331 Orange 
Street, Alta Loma, CA 91701. 


Terri A.K, Brookes 
Alta Loma, California 


Dear Ones: 


I wrote a couple of months ago about my Expo- 
nent II subscription. Unless you correct your 
records, I'm afraid I will stop receiving my 
favorite reading material! 


I am enclosing a check for another gift sub- 
scription. The two I gave in August received 
theirs and delight in Exponent II. 


My daughter says she has to hide hers as she 
brings it home from the Post Office and into the 
house, She lives in a small Utah town--but she 
devours it and loves it! I'm proud of your in- 
telligent questioning of the Latter-day Saints 
and the articles that you send us, 


Mary Jane Johns 
Oxnard, California 


Dear Editors: 


When teaching a recent Motherhood Education 
elass on "Feeling Overwhelmed," I read the "Patty 
Perfect" essay from Exponent II. After the fits 
of laughing finally subsided, I shook the essay 
in the air and mock-bellowed, "Are we going to 
stand for this?! How long shall we keep up our 
smiling fronts of Mormon Perfection?" The reac- 
tions were wonderful: Sister A (a near-Patty) 
admitted to guilt over an undented mountain of 
laundry. Sister B said, "Buy permanent press!" 
Sister A responded, "I do! I just never get it 
out of the dryer in time." Sister C said, "Well, 
for heaven's sake, you just wash it over again!" 


Ah, the masks are slipping in the Relief Soci- 
ety, being replaced by chuckles and self-forgive- 
ness, 

Thanks for your contribution, And, by all 
means, renew my subscription. 


Nancy B. Wright 
Aldie, Virginia 


Dear Editors: 


I especially loved the Summer 1984 issue, "A 
Ten-Year Retrospective." Some articles in some 
issues disappoint me a little as they whine about 
women's plight in the world, However, the general 
outlook seems more positive, happy, touching and 
dignified in the Best of Exponent II. I just 
glanced through this wonderful issue to mention 
one or two particularly enjoyable articles to 
you, but I can't--they are all so good. 


So, please send me five copies of that issue 
so I can send them to our children, 


Patricia Johnson 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Dear Editors: 


I am the home teacher for an older woman who 
has never seen your publication. She expressed 
an interest in it. Will you please send her a 
copy of your current issue? 


James L, Farmer 
Provo, Utah 


Dear Sisters: 


Lois E, Smith, a longtime contributor to the 
paper, died on February 15 in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, following a short illness. She was 68, 


I am sure you would all want to join in ex- 
tending sincere condolences to her family, sisters 
and friends, She will be missed. 


Melinda Smart Graves 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Dear Editors: 


Special thanks for the reprint of "A Very 
Special Woman" by Martin Nalder, M.D. What com 
fort to have my guilt clarified and reduced to 
something more manageable, 


Thanks for the courage to initiate change in 
my life and raise my hand in the Relief Society 
to say something not in the manual. 


Anna Rodgers 
Torrance, California 
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She’s Not 
Buying Any!!! 


Carolyn Beane, an Exponent staff member, was 
featured as a mover and a shaker in the October 
1984 issue of MS, magazine. As former Public 
Relations director for the Billerica, Massachu- 
setts, library, she helped put together a Wednes- 
day Women's Program, As part of this program, the 
library presented the documentary "Killing Us 
Softly: Advertising's Image of Women"--a film 
that focuses on the degradation of women in ads, 
According to MS, 


The strong audience reaction prompted Caro- 
lyn... to suggest the contest as a form of 
protest. "We decided to raise people's con- 
sciousness," she says. "Our opinions of our- 
selves are shaped by bombardments of advertis- 
ing. Education is the key." 


Beane solicited copies of ads through the 
library newsletter, seeking entries reflecting 
good taste and those that were "offensive to 
people, especially women." Along with the 60 
ads sent in by readers, Beane received letters 
listing distasteful or stereotypical television 
commercials. 


The exhibition drew comment from area news- 
papers and TV stations, as well as hundreds of 
viewers. "People, particularly women, stopped 
to study the ads, 'We never before thought of 
advertisements this way,' was a frequent re- 
action," says Beane. 


Favorite "good" ads included AT&T's emo- 
tional "reach out and touch someone" campaign 
and American Express's believable exchange 
between a mother and daughter over the purchase 
of a 10-speed bicycle. 

“~ 

Among the "bad" ads contributed were the 
Underalls panty hose commercials with their 
focus on perfect posteriors, and Wisk's house- 
wife, embarrassed by "ring around the collar," 


"We objected to the concept of being frag- 
mented in ads," Beane explains. "We're not ~ 
seen as total people. We're shown as being 
obsessed with dirt; we're fingers, feet, fan- 
nies," 


Basing their choices on an informal poll 
of patrons, library staffers picked 10 worst 
"bad" ads and 10 best "good" ads, Beane then 
sent letters of praise and protest to the 
advertisers. Replies politely acknowledged 
the criticism, but defended the content of ad 
campaigns, 


Her "Bad Ad Contest" is just one of the many 
projects that Carolyn initiated to make the Bil- 
lerica library one of the best in New England. 
Keep up the good work, Carolyn, as you begin your 
new position as Assistant Director at the J.V. 
Fletcher Library in Westford, Massachusetts. 


Share a Great Thing! 


We want to extend our Exponent family. Do you 
know people who should be reading Exponent II? 
Don't just give them your copy; help expand our 
subscription base by sending us at least three 
names and addresses of friends who might enjoy 
sharing our sisterhood. We will send each of 
them a complimentary copy of a forthcoming edition 
along with an invitation to subscribe. (NOTE: 
Please do not send ward lists!) 


Be sure to include the following information 
for each person: 








Name 

Address 

City State ZIP Code 
Send to:. Exponent II Subscription Drive 


P.O, Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 
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The Midwest Pilgrims 


The Midwest pilgrims are a regional offshoot of 
the Nauvoo pilgrims who met together in 1982 and 
chronicled that event later in Exponent II. 
Charged in Nauvoo with the task of holding region- 
al get-togethers, The Gang of Seven, seven women 
from the Chicago Hyde Park area, organized a 
retreat for the spring of 1983. 


The group met in St. Charles, Illinois, ina 
retreat house run by Catholic nuns-~austere, but 
comfortable and quiet, There were women from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri-- 
all different, all the same, The program was as 
diverse as the group. There were large discussion 
groups on the meaning of sisterhood and on the 
institution vs, individual; smaller groups on 
megatrends in the Church and what to do about 
them; presentations by experts on birth order and 
Mother Eve; a quaker meeting for sharing feel- 
ings. And the food was gourmet--lamb stew, cous- 
cous, and an unending supply of M&Ms, 


The pilgrims met again in 1984; this time the 
event was planned by the Ohio contingent and some 
new recruits from Indiana, The site was a rustic 
youth camp just south of Indianapolis that pro- 
vided some new experiences for some of the pil- 
grims who felt roughing it meant no chocolates on 
the pillows of their turned-down beds. Many of 
the faces were familiar, There were travelers 
from the previous meeting, but there were new 
friends to meet and the circle therefore widened. 
Again there were group discussions on topics 
ranging from sex to literature to a survey of 
spiritual styles given and interpreted by Marvin 
Rytting, a welcomed male interloper. Jan Shipps, 
renowned Mormon historian, talked about Mormon 
history from a non-Mormon point of view and piqued 
everyone's interest in her new book to be publish- 
ed some time this year. 


Because the retreat was held over the Memorial 
Day weekend there was a sunrise service at 10:00 
A.M, Sunday morning (the perfect time for sunrise 
in many's estimation), The pilgrims sat on the 
bank of a quiet little lake and enjoyed real 
communion with all of God's creations, The high- 
light of the 1984 pilgrimage may have been the 
meals prepared and served entirely by the husbands 
of some of the Ohio planners. What a treat to be 
out of the kitchen for three days. 


The 1983 experience had been sealed with a 
"yearbook" of sorts that recorded the impressions 
of the participants a few months after the re- 
treat. The overwhelming impression seemed to be 
wonder at the acceptance everyone felt for her 
own brand of diversity. Many came expecting not 
to fit in and left feeling a oneness with new- 
found sisters. As one of the pilgrims wrote, 
"What I will remember about the Midwest Pilgrim- 
esses was their diversity, their individuality, 
their unity. Like Chaucer's group we too are 
motivated by a mixture of love: love of self, 
love of others, love of institution, This love 
either drives us or summons us, and we respond 
with varying degrees of willingness and equanimi- 
ty. As we shared our feelings and frustrations 
about this love and how we respond to its pull, 
each pilgrim seemed able to receive validation 
for whatever brought her on the quest in the 
first place, For me, this was the success of the 
weekend, and like the Canterbury Pilgrims I re- 
turned home having felt I had received the 'ful- 
lest measure of good morality and general plea- 
sure.'" The same could be said about the 1984 


pilgrimage. 


Another chapter of the pilgrimage is being 
planned for the weekend of May 17-19, 1985, to be 
held somewhere in the Chicago area (the exact 
site is yet undetermined). Midwesterners or any 
pilgrims ready for a quest should contact Maraley 
Rasmussen, 1025 Starr Rd., Winnetka, IL 60093, 
for further information, 


Ann Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


Brag a Little! 


As Exponent II moves into a new decade, we want 
to build for a strong and vital future, To be 
the best we can be, we need your continuing sup- 
port, 


So brag a little! Show the world you're an 
Exponent II friend and help us grow. Become an 
Exponent Best Friend! For a contribution of 
$30.00, we will send you a new Exponent II de- 
signer T-shirt. The popular "Exponent II is x" 
T-shirt is already a collectors! item. In ad- 
dition to brightening your wardrobe, you will 
have your name put in a prominent place on our 
published list of Best Friends for 1985. And, 
of course, your contribution is tax-deductible, 


Send a check or money order for $30.00 to: 
Exponent II Best Friends 
P.O, Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 


Be sure to include your shirt size (Small 
[34-36], Medium [38-40], Large (42-44]), and 
desired color (red, blue, green), 
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